A Brilliant and Promising Experiment in 
Improving the Quality of Our Educa- 
tion: Carpeting Eliminates Noise and 
Distraction in Amsterdam Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 


long urged the emphasis, on carpets as 
the ideal type of floor covering in our 


hectic and often overwrought civilization. 


Not too long ago, in fact, I urged serious 
consideration of the proposal that the 
floors of more of our public buildings 
in Washington be carpeted so as to ease 
the strains on the millions of weary 
tourists who walk through them each 
year. By dimming the noise and easing 
the pressure underfoot, carpets can do 
much to restore the kind of calm and 
sober equanimity this Nation needs to 
confront and to surmount the manifold 
obstacles that lie ahead of us in the 
world struggle against communism. 
Only the other day, Mr. Chairman, I 
had the rare privilege of conferring 
with the President of the United States 
in his White House office. One of the 


things that impressed me most as a re- 


sult of that conference was the calm, 
confident, quiet, and self-assured air 
of our great President, Mr. Kennedy, 
on a day when he had on his heart and 
mind the difficult decision relating to 
Berlin. Mr. Speaker, I could not help 
wondering as I came away from that 
meeting with President Kennedy, 
whether something of the quiet and 
calm air of assurance which has char- 
acterized his handling of the delicate 
world situation may not have been im- 
parted as a result of the similarly calm 
and quiet atmosphere of his beautiful 
office, carpeted of course in the modern 
manner, wall to wall. 

Mr. Speaker, if carpeting can help to 
create an atmosphere here in Washing- 
ton where the great decisions of the day 
can be met with deliberateness and sober 
reason, then surely it can also be of 
value in our educational institutions as 
well, and serve to cut down the clatter 
and clamor that no doubt play such a 
major part in impairing the effectiveness 
of classroom instruction or study hall 
meditation. 

And so I am delighted, Mr. Speaker, to 
be able to report to this House that back 
in my district in Amsterdam, N.Y., home 
of one of the great leaders in our Ameri- 
can carpet industry, Mohasco Industries, 
Inc., the officials of this great concern 
have now undertaken to underwrite the 


A Pp d; 
expenses of an experiment designed to 
demonstrate what carpeting can do by 
way of improving the educational en- 
vironment of our secondary schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident the ex- 
periment will succeed. I congratulate 
the officers of Mohasco Industries for 
their leadership in this field. Indeed if 
this Congress should in the remaining 
days that lie ahead get around to enact- 
ing, as some have suggested, a compro- 
mise classroom construction bill, I do 
hope that these new classrooms, building 
on the results of this new educational 
experiment now going on in Amsterdam, 
will have their floors covered with car- 
peting manufactured in American plants 
by American working men and women. 

Upon leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial which sets forth in 
more detail the scope of the Amsterdam 
experiment which appeared in the Am- 
sterdam Evening Recorder for August 
18, 1961. 

The editorial follows: 

COMMUNITY EXPERIMENT 

Prior to the opening of school in Septem- 
ber, areas of the Lynch High and Woodrow 
Wilson Schools will receive a new look in 
floor coverings. This could mean a great 
deal not only to our educational system but 
to the future economy of Amsterdam. 

Carpeting is being contributed by Mo- 
hasco Industries, Inc., as part of an experi- 
mental program designed to illustrate the 
benefits deriving from this type of floor 
covering in educational institutions. 

If findings in an earlier experiment prove 
true here, local schools will benefit through 
lower maintenance costs, better classroom 
performance due to elimination of distract- 
ing noise, and more comfortable and visually 
pleasing rooms and offices. 

Local industry also stands to benefit 
through increased sales to representatives of 
the educational field, a relatively new area 
of operation for the American carpet in- 
dustry. Increased production would mean 
more jobs in Amsterdam. 

What the current industrial experiment il- 
lustrates, perhaps best of all, is the spirit 
of cooperation which in recent years has 
swept like a refreshing breeze over the local 
scene. This has meant a great deal to all 
of us and it will mean even more in the 


years to come. 


The manner in which Mohasco Industries, 
Inc., and the local school system have worked 
together in this project provides another ex- 


ample of ‘how progress through cooperation 


at all levels can become a community’s most 


important product. 


Civil Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, often 
overlooked are the important duties 


which civil defense performs in emer- 
gencies of a nondefense nature. Just re- 
cently, the civil defense unit in Gary, 
Ind., was instrumental in saving the lives 


of two boys who were stranded for 6 


hours on Lake Michigan during a storm. 
- An Indiana State police plane, piloted 
by Set. Gilbert S. Holt, located the raft 
on which the two boys were stranded and 
the rescue was effected by the Gary civil 
defense unit’s amphibious “duck” 
manned by Bill and Al Kuzma and Dick 
Meyer. 

Mr. President, the action of the Gary 
civil defense team and all others who 
participated in this dramatic rescue 
should be commended. I ask unanimous 


consent to have printed in the Appendix — 


of the Recorp the story of this rescue as 
it was printed in the Indiana Civil De- 
fender. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, . 


as follows: 

Gary Civi. DEFENSE CREW RESCUE Boys ON 
RovucH LAKE—BOAT BY STATE 
POLICE PLANE 


The dramatic water rescue of two boys who 
were stranded for 6 hours on turbulent Lake 
Michigan waters recently graphically iUlus- 
trates the role of civil defense and its coor- 
dination with other agencies in the Gary 
area. 

Two Portage youths, Elliot Tecsi, 14, and 
Johnny DeFauw, 12, were set adrift in their 
homemade craft while it was anchored to a 
log along the lake at the Wells Street Beach 
on March 27. 

At about 10 a.m. the rope broke and they 


began drifting into the lake, pushed by 25-— 


to-30-mile-per-hour winds. 
Elliot’s sister was sent to the lake by her 


mother to tell her brother to get out of the 


boat and come home. 

She and a playmate found the boat was 
drifting and the boys were shouting for help. 

Gary police put an extensive rescue opera- 
tion into action which was headed by traffic 
captain, Ray Hahn. | 

Gary’s civil defense unit put its amphibi- 
ous “duck” into action manned by Bill and 
Al Kuzma, brothers, and Dick Meyer. 

State police sent an observation plane from 
Indianapolis which was piloted by Sgt. Gil- 
bert Holt. 

The U.S. Coast Guard from South Chicago 
was called into the search and Delta Airlines 
sent a twin-engine C-46 from Midway Air- 
port. 

Shortly before noon, Holt in the small 
single-engine observation plane spotted the 


two boys. They were about 5 miles north 


of where they were set adrift. 

Meanwhile, several private boats from vari- 
ous docking areas converged on the scene, but 
were driven back to shore by waves 8 to 14 
feet high. 

All sight of the boat was lost from the 
shore. The civil defense “duck” was at- 
tracted to the skiff 5 miles out in the lake by 
the circling planes. 


The Gary civil defense unit, chugging along . 


in the perilous waters, kept an eye on the 
circling planes and arrived only seconds be- 
fore the Coast Guard unit. 

The “duck” pilot pulled alongside the 
wooden boat and the two Gary men reached 
down and yanked the boys to safety. 
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Both boys were taken to a Gary hospital 
where they were treated and later released 
to return to their homes. 

Sergeant Holt, who was instrumental in 
directing the civil defense “duck” to the site 
of the rescue, later wrote the following letter 
to the Indiana Department of Civil Defense: 

“On March 27, 1961, I was the pilot of the 
Indiana State Police airplane which located 
two boys adrift in the rough waters of Lake 
Michigan in a small rowboat. The distress 
craft was approximately 10 miles offshore 
from Gary, Ind., and I directed two rescue 
boats to it from the airplane. 

“T have learned since that the boat which 
was finally able to effect the rescue was a 
civil defense boat, and I feel that its crew 
should be commended for a job well done. 
I need not elaborate on the difficulty of the 
pickup caused by the extremely rough 
waters. 

“I do not know the crew of that boat, but 
I wish that you would convey to them my 
personal thanks and the appreciation of the 
entire Indiana State Police Department for 
a display of fine seamanship under very haz- 
ardous conditions. Your organization is to 
be commended for having the capability to 
cope with such an emergency. 

“Best 
“GILBert S. HOLT, 
“Sergeant, Indiana State Police Depart- 
ment Traffic and Uniform Division.” 


New Chief of Naval Operations; Adm. 
George W. Anderson, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of a new Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in the Navy Department is al- 
ways one of significance. As the senior 
line officer of the Navy his position is 
one of momentous responsibility. 

The selection of Adm. George W. 
Anderson, Jr., is most appropriate for 
his high order of ability and broad back- 
ground of experience combine to qualify 
him eminently for the post. 

A biographical sketch of Admiral An- 
derson published in the August 1961 is- 
sue of Shipmate, magazine of the US. 
Naval Academy Alumni Association, will 
be of interest to the Congress and the 
Nation at large. 

The indicated sketch follows: 

Our New CNO, ApM. Grorce W. ANDERSON, 
Jr., U.S. Navy 

George Whelan Anderson, Jr., was born on 
December 15, 1906, in Brooklyn, N.Y., son of 
George W. and Clara (Green) Anderson. He 
attended Brooklyn Preparatory School, and 
entered the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., from his native State in 1923. Gradu- 
ated and commissioned ensign on June 2, 
1927, he subsequently advanced in rank to 
that of rear admiral, to date from August 
1, 1954. He served in the rank of vice ad- 
miral, from May 1, 1957, until January 18, 
1958, and on September 14, 1959, he again 
assumed the rank of vice admiral. On Au- 
gust 1, 1961, he took over as CNO with the 
rank of admiral. 

Following graduation from the Naval 
Academy in 1927, he remained there for the 
short course in aviation, before joining the 
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USS. Chaumont, for transportation to the 
US.S. Cincinnati, in which he served as a 
junior officer until 1930. He was then ordered 
to the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fia., 
for flight training and, designated naval 
aviator in October of that year, was ordered 
to the Atlantic fleet for duty in the aviation 
units of the U.S.S. Concord and USS. Ra- 
leigh, successively. 

Between 1933 and 1935 he was assigned to 
the Flight Test Division of the Naval Air 
Station, NOB, Norfolk, Va., after which he 
had duty afloat with Fighting Squadron 
2, based on the U.S.S. Lexington. He was 
detached from that squadron with orders to 
the Newport News (Va.) Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., where the U.S.S. Yorktown 
was building, and joined that aircraft car- 
rier on her commissioning on September 30, 
1937. From the fall of 1939 until early 1940 
he was attached to Patrol Squadron 44, Pa- 
trol Wing 4 based at Seattle, Wash. 

He was next assigned to the Plans Divi- 


sion, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart-. 


ment, Washington, D.C., and while there 
participated in the formulation of the Amer- 
ican aircraft program for World War II. 
This included association with wartime 
agencies charged with production and allo- 
cation of all US. aircraft, and planning the 
aircraft aspects of the expansion of naval 
aviation. For his liaison work with the 


' Army Air Force while in that assignment, 


he received a letter of commendation from 
the War Department, with authorization to 
wear the Army Commendation Ribbon. 

In March 1943 he again reported to the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
this time to assist in fitting out the new 
USS. Yorktown (CV-10), and became navi- 
gator and tactical officer when she was com- 
missioned on April 15, 1943. He was aboard 
that aircraft carrier during her early action 
in the Pacific, and received a letter of com- 
mendation, with authority to wear the com- 
mendation ribbon, from the commander in 
chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, for outstanding serv- 
ices from August 15 to November 1, 1943, 
while attached to the U.S.S. Yorktown. 

He is also entitled to the ribbon and a 
facsimile of the Presidential Unit Citation 
awarded the U.S.S. Yorktown for ‘“extraordi- 
nary heroism in action against enemy Japa- 
nese forces in the air, at sea, and on shore 
in the Pacific war area from August 31, 1943, 
to August 15, 1945. Daring and dependable 
in combat, the Yorktown with her gallant 
officers and men rendered loyal service in 
achieving the ultimate defeat of the Japa- 
nese Empire.” 

He next had duty as plans officer on the 
staff of Commander Aircraft, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, and for “exceptionally meritorious 
conduct * * * as head of the plans division 
of the staff of Commander Air Force, US. 
Pacific Fleet during the period from No- 
vember 1943 to March 1944,” he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit. 

On March 28, 1944, he reported as Assist- 
ant to the Deputy Commander in Chief, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas. He 
was awarded the Bronze Star Medal for ‘“‘mer- 
itorious achievement (in that capacity) 
* * * during operations against enemy Jap- 
anese forces in the Pacific: war area, from 
March 28, 1944, to April 16, 1945.” 

In June 1945 he became aviation officer 


in the strategic plans sections on the staff 


of the commander in chief, U.S. Fleet, with 
headquarters at the Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. As such he also had duty 
as deputy navy planner on the joint plan- 
ning staff. Ordered to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Depart- 
ment, he was appointed a member of the 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense (Canada- 
United States) in November 1946; was also 
one of the Navy members of the Brazilian- 
United States Defense Commission and 


served with the joint war plans committee 


of the joint staff. 


US. Taiwan patrol force). 


August 22 


In July 1948 he returned to sea as com- 
manding officer of the U.S.S. Mindoro, and 
when detached from that antisubmarine 
carrier in August 1948 reported for instruc- 
tion at the National War College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Completing the course there 
in July 1950, he joined the staff of the com- 
mander 6th Fleet as fleet operations officer. 
In December 1950 he transferred to the 
staff of the Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe (SHAPE), and remained there until 
July 1952 as the senior U.S. officer in plans 
and operations. He served as commanding 
officer of the U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for a year, and when detached from com- 
mand of that aircraft carrier in June 1953 
reported for duty in the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department. 

In July 1953 he became Special Assistant 
to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Washington, D.C., continuing to serve in 
that capacity until July 1955. On August 3 
that year, he assumed command of the For- 
mosa patrol force with additional duty as 
commander, Fleet Air Wing 1 (his title 
was changed late in 1955 to Commander, 
He was Chief 
of Staff, Joint Staff, commander in chief, 
Pacific, from July 1956 until May 1957 when 
he reported in the rank of vice admiral as 
chief of staff and aide to the commander in 
chief, Pacific. He was Commander Carrier 
Division 6 from July 1958 until September 
14, 1959, when he became commander 6th 
Fleet and commander Naval Striking and 
Support Forces, Southern Europe, with the 
accompanying rank of vice admiral. 

In addition to the Legion of Merit, the 
Bronze Star Medal, the Commendation Rib- 
bon (Navy), the Commendation Ribbon 
(Army), and the Presidential Unit Citation 
Ribbon with one star, Admiral Anderson has 
the American Defense Service Medal; the 
American Campaign Medal; the Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Medal with two stars; the 
World War II Victory Medal; and the Na- 
tional Defense Service Medal. He has also 
been awarded the Order of the British Em- 
pire, rank of Honorary Officer, from the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. 


Freedom’s Foundation Objective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 


an address made by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., before the Kiwanis Club 
of Houston. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | 

FREEDOM’S FOUNDATION OBJECTIVE 
(An address by George E. Stringfellow of East 

Orange, N.J., former daily business asso- 

ciate of Thomas Alva Edison and secre- 

tary of the Board of Trustees of Freedom’s. 

Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., before 

the Kiwanis Club of Houston, Tex., May 

10, 1961) 

The objective of Freedom’s Foundation at 
Valley Forge is: 

1. To create a better understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 
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2. To inspire ‘ive of country and respect 
for freedom. | 

3. To support the spiritual unity borne of 
the belief that man is a dignified human be- 
ing, created in the image of his Maker. 

Freedom’s Foundation stimulates individ- 
uals and organizations to assume their patri- 


otic obligations. Those who make signifi- 


cant contributions to a better understand- 
ing of the American way of life are honored 
through awards. 

Thousands of nominations for awards come 
to Valley Forge each year from all parts of 
the Nation representing the work of people 
and groups who are “speaking up for free- 
dom.” 

Our former President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said, “By encouraging Americans to 
study the basis of our free way of life and 
to voice their beliefs and thoughts about the 
enduring values set forth in the American 
credo, Freedom’s Foundation is helping to 
create the all-important understanding nec- 
essary to keep our Nation (a) morally strong, 
and (b) politically free.” 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, former chair- 
- man of Joint Chiefs of Staff, said, “Our weak- 
ness is not the military front, but on the 
psychological and propaganda front. In this 
area we have fallen behind in the battle for 
the hearts and minds of men, and it is in 
this area that America must step up its of- 
fensive or lose the struggle.” 

J. Edgar Hoover said, “Freedom’s Founda- 
tion stands as a sentinel, as did our revolu- 
tionary freedom fighters at Valley Forge.” 

The Honorable Robert O. Simmons, Chief 
Justice, Supreme Court of Nebraska said, 
“Freedom’s Foundation’s program is above 
partisanship in all respects and needs the 
fullest attention of Americans everywhere, 
for it is the most important message in 
America today.” 

Hon. Albert W. Hawkes, former president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and US. 
Senator from New Jersey said, “I know of 
no other organization that works more effec- 
tively than Freedom’s Foundation in pro- 
moting our way of life.” 

I received a letter recently from the prin- 
cipal of a high school to which I had pre- 
sented an award from which I quote: “One 
of the most rewarding results is the editorial 
which won the award has set many of our 
underclassmen thinking through the sig- 
nificance of their freedom and our blessings 
of their American heritage. We are glad to 
see that the Freedoms Foundation is accom- 
plishing its objectives. It is a privilege just 
to be part of Freedoms Foundation pro- 

.” The question is often asked, “What 
makes America great?” Other nations are 
richly endowed with natural resources and 
their people possess equal ingenuity, why 
then has the United States made more prog- 
ress than other nations? What does Amer- 
ica have that other nations do not possess? 

First, it has a form and philosophy of 
government that provides the maximum lib- 
erty for its citizens. 

Second, ours is a system which provides 
investors, producers and consumers with 
freedom of choice and freedom of opportu- 
nity. 

Third, ours is a system in which the pro- 
ductive facilities of the Nation are owned 
by the people instead of the government. 

Fourth, ours is a system that recognizes 
the dignity of the individual. 

Fifth, encourages high moral and ethical 
standards. 

Sixth, gives its citizens an incentive to do 
their best and rewards them according to 
their production. 

The men who gave us our way of life did 
not subscribe to the philosophy that the 
government owes everyone a living, they 
gave us a way of life that provides an oppor- 
tunity for everyone willing to work to make 
the most of what he has. Our Founding 
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Fathers worked like Trojans to build Amer- 
ica, and they roared like lions to preserve 
our liberty and so must we. They were en- 
dowed with strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith, and willing minds. If we are worthy 
of our heritage, we will emulate them and 
thus keep the lamp of liberty casting its 
ray of hope over the universe. Such is the 
objective of Freedoms Foundation. 

Our liberty is in great peril today. World 
communism is attacking the principles, faith, 
freedoms, and the liberties our forefathers 
won for us. 

Since 1919, when the Communist Party 
was formed in the United States, even when 
we were helping the Communist defeat Hit- 
ler, Our country has been the target of a 
continuous, systematic program of espion- 
age, infiltration, sabotage, and propaganda— 


‘the aim is the destruction of our American 


way. 

In 1920 Lenin said, “As long as capitalism 
and socialism exists, we cannot live in peace; 
in the end, one or the other will triumph.” 

In 1960 Khrushchev said, “The children 
of the present day America will live in a 
Communist society,” and that communism 
will “bury us.” The objectives of the Com- 
munists never change. To keep their ad- 
versaries confused they blow hot and cold 
on all issues, but their objective as Mr. 
Hoover said “is world conquest.” That ob- 
jective never changes those who dilude 
themselves into believing that we can do 
business with the Communist are making 
the same mistake that others made when 
Hitler proclaimed his intention to conquer 
the world. Leaders of that day asserted, 
“Hitler is saying that for home consump- 
tion—he does not mean it.” 

The Communists tell us that capitalism 
and communism cannot exist in the same 
world. They are not saying it for home 
consumption. They mean it. 

One-third of the land surface and one- 
third of the people of the world today are 
controlled by the Communist bloc. : 

In 1920 the Communist Party had only 
80,000 members. Its world membership to- 
day is 33 million with active party units in 
83 nations. 

J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI reported re- 
cently that Communist infiltration in our 
country is today at its alltime peak. “Such 
an intensive operation proves that despite 
their propaganda on peaceful coexistence 
and peaceful competition, the Communists 
have not abandoned their revolutionary 
tactics. Their goal is world conquest. Said 
Mr. Hoover, 
Khrushchev and his Communist allies are 
words of a Chinese militarist who 500 years 
before Christ wrote, “To fight and conquer 
in all your battles is not supreme excellence: 
supreme excellence consists of breaking the 
enemy’s resistance without fighting.” To 
the end that countries we are trying to save 
from communism do not have the will to 
fight to save or to establish their own free- 
dom, the Communists have done a pretty 
good job in “breaking the enemy’s resist- 
ance.” This they have done by infiltration, 
intimidation, and duplicity. 

The enemy we face is real—and grim. Our 
Government can do only a part of the job 
in combating it. Public-spirited citizens 
loyal to our way of life must do the rest if 
we are to remain free. The only power on 
earth that can destroy our Nation is com- 
placancy. While we have been eminently 
successful as a nation, I would remind you 
nothing fails like success—when success 
leads to complacancy. Today we are too 
complacent. Seventy-five years ago someone 
asked James Russell Lowell, “How long will 
the American way of life endure?” The wise 
statesman and poet replied, only so long as 
the ideals and philosophy of the men who 
made it continue dominant in the minds and 
hearts of each succeeding generation. 


underlying the thinking of 


Calm Search for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, in this con- 
fused and hectic period of our Nation’s 
history and when so many of our people 
are urging saber-rattling tactics on the 
part of our President and the Congress, I 
was most happy to have an opportunity 
to read a recent editorial in the Central 
California Register published in my 
hometown of Fresno, Calif. This news- — 
paper is the official organ of the Monte- 
rey-Fresno Diocese and its editorial col- 
umns command great respect through- 


out central California. 


I feel that the managing editor, Mr 
Gerard E. Sherry, has caught the true 
significance of the President’s calm cour- 
age in meeting the bluster and distor- 
tions of Mr. Khrushchev. I agree com- 
pletely with Mr. Sherry’s statement that 
it takes a great deal more courage on 
the part of President Kennedy to remain 
calm and yet, at the same time, force- 
fully state our position than policies ad- 
vocated by some of our more hysterical 
spokesmen: 

: CaLM SEARCH FOR PEACE 

(By Gerard E. Sherry) 


Whatever one’s political point of view it 
was heartening to watch President Kennedy 
perform a national service at his press con- 
ference last week. 


Some 450 newspaper reporters from all 
over the world attended the conference and 


expected startling statements in answer to 
the recent bluster and threats of Nikita 
Khrushchev over Berlin. 

These reporters, instead, witnessed the 
great game of diplomacy played at its best. 
Mr. Kennedy spurned Mr. K.’s ranting and 
raving and, instead, reiterated the desires of 
the U.S. Government to seek every peaceful 
means to a solution of the Berlin question. 
The President pledged that the United States 
would go “to the brink” in the search for 
peace and justice. 

Whereas Mr. Khrushchev was taking an 
exercise in military mathematics, Mr. Ken- 
nedy took the road of calm reasoning. The 
Russian leader had informed us that he was 
building a bigger and better bomb. The 
“better” here referred to a greater power of 
obliteration. He noted 21 nuclear bombs 
would take care of Britain; 6 or 7 for France, 
and an equal number for Italy. And Mr. 
Khrushchev reminded us here in America 
that we would not be immune to his wrath 
if we did not go along with his scheme to 
annex Berlin for the Communist empire. 3 

We've had these threats before. I sup- 
pose they should be taken seriously. We 
have no doubt that Russia has the military 
capability to destroy Western Europe and to 
inflict heavy damage on these United States. 
But the converse is also true. 

Mr. Kennedy could have reminded Mr. 
Khrushchev that America, on its own, has 
enough military might to destroy the whole 
of Russia. The number of atomic bombs it 
would take is beside the point. The fact 
remains that America has this capability. 
No one knows this better than Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

There were some, in and out of Congress, 
who expected Mr. Kennedy to use the press 
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conference to answer Ehrushchev in violent 
terms. Yet, our President chose the better 
way. He spoke of peace with the confidence 
of a leader who had the to face the 
- issue of war if need be. Our President rattled 
no sabers; made no threats; nor gave any 
ultimatums. He spoke of our desire for 


peace. 

But behind this facade the prep- 
arations for the ultimate showdown were 
going on. Mr. Kennedy was speaking, and 
all the time was making sure that the big 
stick would be available as and when it is 
needed. Some people saw his failure to reply 
to Mr. Ehrushchev’s threats with counter- 
threats as a sign of weakness. To me, how- 
ever, this is a sign of the President’s strength. 

Mr. Kennedy was not panicked by Russian 
bluster. He does not want a war hysteria 
creeping over these United States. He would 
much prefer to see our people engaged in 
peaceful pursuits, and production for peace 
and security. Hence, even though the war 
shadows loom across our horizon, the United 
States continues to promote other projects. 

The Peace Corps program is underway, 
aid for Latin America is becoming a reality; 
aid for the rest of the world’s needy is under- 
way. And most important, we pursue with 
patience for a controlled world disarmament 
plan 


To me, our President has given an ex- 
ample of constructive leadership, which has 
been missing in high places in Government 
for many a year. It can’t help but impress 
not only our own people but the peoples of 
all the world. 

Mr. Ehrushchev’s methods are aimed at 
instilling fear in the free péoples of Western 
Europe, and in this country. His bluster 
is meant to cower us in surrender before a 
shot is fired. He can succeed only if we lost 
faith in our leaders and the high ideals of 
this democracy. 

If we panic into the fear of saber rattling 
there may be no other way but the sword. 
However, if we speak softly, facing the enemy 
with courage and resolution the battle will 
be won. There will be time to let the enemy 
see that in the holocaust of modern war no- 
body wins; least of all Mr. Khrushchev. 


} 


Address by Senator Wiley Over Wisconsin | 


Radio Stations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘ Tuesday, August 22, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a strife- 


’ torn world we as a nation face the dual 


task: that of safeguarding our security 
against dangers from without and of fur- 
ther strengthening the Nation domesti- 
cally. 

Last weekend I was privileged to com- 
ment on aspects of the dual responsibil- 


ity in an address over Wisconsin radio 


stations. I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from the address printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, 
OF WISCONSIN, OVER WISCONSIN RabDIo STa- 
TIONS, WEEKEND OF AUGUST 20, 1961 
Today the Nation—despite facing great, 

far-reaching challenges around the globe— 
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must also keep its domestic “house in order.” 


Among other things, this includes assuring 
economic health for major—in fact, all seg- 
ments of the economy. 

At this time, I would like to discuss with 
you one significant field—agriculture. 

How important to the economy is farming? 

According to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the farming industry employs about 
7.1 million workers and creates jobs for 16 
million more in nonfarm industries. The 
total investment in American agriculture is 


nearly $200 billion—equal to three-quarters | 


of the value of current assets of all cor- 
porations in the country. 

In Wisconsin, of course, dairying is of spe- 
cial significance. The annual income for 
Wisconsin farmers amounts to $600 million. 

In recent years, unfortunately, the dairy 
industry has been handicapped by a supply- 
demand imbalance of milk. As a result, the 
farmer has suffered from too-low prices. 

Now, what can be done? 

Over the years, a wide variety of pro- 
grams have been inaugurated to improve the 
economic outlook. Of some help; these have 
not yet, however, provided the ultimate 
solution. 

Consequently, we must continue to ex- 
plore for new ways and means for brighten- 
ing the economic future of the American 
farmer. 

As a further effort to help solve the supply- 
demand imbalance surplus problem in dairy 
products, I introduced in the Senate this 
week a bill to establish a Dairy Research Cen- 
ter at Madison, Wis. 

The purpose would be to find new ways 
to utilize dairy products for commercial- 
industrial uses. 

In dairying—as in other fields—creative 
research is the key to progress. 

Over the years, the dairy industry, State 
and Federal departments of agriculture, col- 
leges and universities, and other institutions, 


have discovered a wide variety of ways to | 
utilize dairy products for human consump- 


tion, including milk, cheese, butter, ice 
cream, powdered milk, and other foods. 

In this exploratory age, however, we need 
new Columbus-type researchers to seek out 
and find industrial and commercial uses for 
our milk, cheese, butter, and other dairy 
items. 

Out of such research could well come uses 
that could revolutionize the dairy industry 
and further benefit our people. 

For 1961, the annual national milk produc- 
tion is estimated to exceed 124 billion 


pounds, including 18 billion pounds pro- 


duced in my home State of Wisconsin—the 
number one producer. 

The present supply exceeds the demand. 
As a result, Wisconsin producers get only 
one-half the price for their milk that pro- 
ducers in Eastern markets get for their milk. 

The utilization of the surplus for indus- 
trial p would be of tremendous bene- 
fit, not only to the dairy imkustey, but also 
to the whole economy. 

BERLIN CRISES 


Now, let’s look briefly at the global scene: 

Today, the world is teetering dangerously 
on the brink of war. 

In Berlin, particularly, the Soviet-created 
crises threatens to result in a showdown of 


force between the Western Alliance and the > 


Communist world. 

In the minds of millions of people, the 
question is now being asked: can a nuclear- 
missile war be avoided? 

For reasonable people—concerned with 
peace, rather than power-seeking—the an- 
swer is obvious: Yes, we must avoid a war! 

However, it is difficult to predict tactics or 
strategy of Communist thinking. 

Because of the grave risk of a third world 
war, even the Communist leaders—we hope 
and pray—will realize it would be suicidal. 

Although adhering to a “tough” policy, 
Krushchev has indicated that he is willing to 
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further confer on the issues of Berlin and 
Germany. OK, let’s talk to him. But let’s 
not go empty handed to a conference. 

What should be the foundation of Western 
policy? Among other things, the following: 

1. Mobilization of adequate military 
forces to demonstrate to Khrushchev that 
the West intends to protect its rights, live 
up to its obligations and commitments, and 
not make any one-sided concessions; 

2. Educate world opinion—a growing in- 
fluence in determining disputes—to the real 
factors behind the Communist guilt for the 
Berlin crisis—not allow judgments to be 
formed on distortions by Communist propa- 
ganda; 

3. Propose alternatives to a showdown of 
force over Berlin, including: (a) U.N. par- 
ticipation in a settlement of the issues, (b) 
a voice by the German people—by secret 
ballot—in determining their future, or (c) 
agreement to accept the nonwar status 
quo—until progress can be made toward 
resolving the differences between East and 
West in both the cases of Berlin and Ger- 
many itself. — 

As for Communist policy, Khrushchev con- 
tinues to threaten to sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany. What would be the 
significance of such a treaty? 

Realistically this would be a mock gesture. 
The East German Government continues to 
be a puppet—with Moscow pulling the 
strings. The omnipresence of 450,000 Soviet 
troops in East Germany assures that this 
puppet doesn’t act by itself. Presumably 
the signing of a separate treaty then could 
only have one real objective: Provide a false- 
front effort to shift blame for troublemak- 
ing over Berlin from Moscow to the Red 
overlords of East Germany. 

Because of the Communist-created crises— 
in Berlin and elsewhere around the world— 
we and our allies need to put more muscle 
into our defense. 

For this reason, Congress has increased 
the total defense budget for 1962 to about 
$47 billion. 

The budget will enable us to strengthen — 
our “free-world guard.” 

According to the Defense Department, this 
will be done in the following ways: 

First, reinforce our forces in Europe by 
bringing 7th Army and other US. units com- 
mitted to NATO to full strength. 

Second, add combat, combat support and 
logistical units to meet the requirements of 
the US. Army in Europe for a fully combat- 
ready posture. 

Third, double the number of combat-ready 
divisions in our Strategic Reserve, giving us 
six divisions in the United States, instead of 
the present three, and providing the addi- 
tional nondivisional units necessary for a 
balanced force capable of immediate deploy- 
ment. 

Fourth, add to the training and logistics 
base to support the larger Army and provide 
substantial reinforcements and _ replace- 
ments, if needed, in the event of hostilities. 
If the latter are not needed for this purpose, 
our plans for their utilization will be an- 
nounced in due time. 

Fifth, more than double the size of the 
special forces, which as you know are spe- 
cially trained for counter-guerrilla and other 
forms of sublimited warfare. 

Because of the high cost of defense, how- 
ever, it will be absolutely necessary for Con- 
gress to adopt “watch-dog practices” on other 
types of spending. With the burden extreme- 
ly heavy on the American taxpayer, it is im- 
portant (a) that we don’t waste money; and 
(b) that we establish a realistic priority for 
the programs necessary to maintain a good 
pace of domestic progress in the country. 

These steps are not merely crash measures 
designed to meet the Berlin crisis, but are a 
part of the buildup in our military strength 
to meet the worldwide threat. 
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Let’s face it: The Reds greatly outnumber 
us—if we include in strategic estimates, the 
Soviet-controlled bloc and Red Chinese 
forces. In battle, the Communists—incon- 
siderate of human life—do not hesitate to 
sacrifice manpower as cannon fodder. This 


- is abhorrent to our system where the dignity 
of man is supreme. 


For an effective balance, then, we will need 
to continue and, as necessary, expand efforts 
to increase the firepower of our weapons— 
to offset the weightiness of manpower of the 


enemy. 


To accomplish this, we must maintain and 
further improve a strong, up-to-date mod- 
ernized defense force; the manpower; the 
intelligence and knowledge; the weapons; 
the supporting industrial and agricultural 
strength; and the spirit of patriotic people 
to preserve and perpetuate liberty. 

Overall, the cold war covers military, eco- 
nomic, ideological, social, and cultural fronts. 

To win, we need to buy the time, by hav- 
ing a strong military shield to prevent at- 
tack—in which freedom can prove its su- 
periority over the Communist system. 

For this reason, we must assure that our 
Armed Forces have the necessary money, 
manpower, equipment, to do the job. 

This, then, is a brief review of some of 
the major problems confronting us. 

Once again, I want to say thanks very much 
for listening. 

Now, this is your senior Senator, ALEC 
WILEY, signing off. 


Appeasement of Weakens 
Free World | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER | 


‘OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, 17 million, 
intelligent, well educated and self- 
sufficient people have been imprisoned 
behind the Iron Curtain and there has 
been no outcry from the so-called neu- 
tral nations, no demand that the United 
Nations take action, no serious move by 
the free world to take effective action. 
The result is another victory for com- 
munism and another step in the loss of 
freedom for all men. This is the crux 
of the Berlin situation. It is the pat- 
tern the Communists have been weaving 
and by which they are slowly, but sure- 
ly, winning their objective of world 
domination. Unless the trend is re- 
versed, unless the free world is ready to 
stand up to communism, unless the 
United States takes effective leadership 
in halting Communist aggression here 
and now, the ultimate result will be slav- 


ery for all men under the Communist | 


dictatorship of the Kremlin. 

There is an alternative, firm resolu- 
tion that we stand against the Com- 
munists now. A firm and determined 
policy in Berlin, in Cuba, may lead to 
war, it is true, but unless we take a firm 
stand now, war is certain because some- 
where down the line we will be forced to 
fight and that time may not be of our 
choosing and we may not be as strong as 
we are today with the result that the 
Communist-inspired war will be a blood- 
bath for those who believe in freedom. 
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The best guarantee we have for peace 
is let the Communists know that we are 
prepared to fight and to use every 
weapon in our arsenal to assure victory. 
Any lesser position invites continued 
Communist aggression and the chance 
of war. 

David Lawrence, in the following edi- 
torial from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, states the case clearly: 

THE Bic PRISON 
(By David Lawrence, by cable from Europe) 

More than 17 million persons were im- 
prisoned a few days ago in East Germany. 

They have committed no crime. They 
have not trespassed upon any other people’s 
territory. They are nevertheless confined 
within borders prescribed by their Commu- 
nist masters. Armed guards patrol the 
barbed wire and concrete barriers erected to 
provent their leaving the big prison. 

Across a line through the city of Berlin 


are many relatives and friends whom they 


are forbidden to visit. 

Alone and unbefriended by any other na- 
tion, the East German people suffer in si- 
lence—unable to express their will and 
bound by the mandate of their oppressors 
not to dare to depart to other countries or 
even to other parts of their own German 
homeland. 

The world has not often witnessed in our 
times such a colosal act of cruelty. 

In these days when self-determination is 
the rallying cry of millions of persons in 
Africa, many of them not yet fit for self- 
government, the majority of nations have 
given more than lip service to the idea that 
colonialism should be abolished and inde- 
pendence granted. 

But where are the champions of the im- 
prisoned millions in East Germany? Do 
the Afro-Asian members of the United Na- 
tions lift their voices in protest or demand 


special meetings of the General Assembly to 


seek justice for the 17 million prisoners— 
educated human beings who obviously de- 
serve a chance to govern themselves? And 
what do we in America or our friends in 


_ Western Europe do about it? 


Timidly and with a mistaken belief that 
it is important not to offend Nikita 
Khrushchev, the American Government’s 
broadcasts to East Germany tell the people 
there to be calm and to do nothing to bring 
about disturbances of any kind. This is 
advice based on our own alleged self-inter- 
est. But it is really a form of appeasement 
reminiscent of the days of Munich. 

Here, for instance, is an extract from an 
editorial published in the New York Times 
of August 16 and transmitted by the various 
press services to the newspapers of Europe: 

“While the Soviets seek to stir up revolu- 
tion and war against us wherever they can— 
even to the perfidy of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact—we must seek to discourage anti- 
Communist revolts in order to avert blood- 
shed and war. We must, under our prin- 
ciples, live with evil even if by doing so we 
help to stabilize tottering Communist 
regimes, as in East Germany, and perhaps 
even expose citadels of freedom, like West 
Berlin, to slow death by strangulation.” 

Does this expression by one of the leading 
newspapers of the United States represent 
the thinking of the American people today? 
Have we forgotten the ideals of yesteryears— 
the many words of sympathy we have writ- 
ten into the platforms of both of our politi- 
cal parties in decades past as we openly 
took our stand by the side of oppressed 
peoples? 

Do we really mean to remain passive now 
lest we offend the Communists? Will this 
not embolden them to take further steps— 
perhaps the next time to imprison the peo- 
ple of West Berlin, too? 
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. For if we are obsessed with fears and 
afflicted with a defeatism which makes us 
afraid even to encourage other peoples to 
seek their freedom, then the Soviet Union 
need have no concern about trespassing fur- 
ther on human rights. 

The West Germans are plainly disap- 
pointed that their Western allies have in- 
dicated their aloofness toward the problem 
of the East German people. Small wonder 
that it was deemed necessary by President 
Kennedy to send Vice President LyYNnpon 
JOHNSON to West Berlin to help bolster the 
morale of the people there. 

True enough, nobody wants to see any 
incitement to war. But wars come from 
timorousness, and not from resoluteness. 

The Soviet Union has committed a major 
crime in imprisoning the people of East Ger- 
many. Will the people of the West fail to 
speak up against this act of inhumanity? 

Diplomatic notes of protest are not 
enough. Throughout the United States and 
other Western countries days of mourning 


should be proclaimed as millions of free men 


go to their churches to pray to God to give 
the East German people the strength to rise 
up against their captors and emerge from 
their enslavement. 

Demonstrations in all parts of the world 
should be held immediately so that there can 
be recorded the protest of a shocked human- 
ity. 

For communism, which boasts of its prow- 
ess in science and pledges great achieve- 
ments in economic fields, reveals its true 
character as it denies human beings their 
freedom and their individual liberties. 

The verdict of the world must be regis- 
tered, and the United States should take the 
lead in denouncing the unjustified imprison- 
ment of 17 million human beings behind the 
walls of imperialistic communism. 


Judge Learned Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Nation, indeed the whole world, has lost 
a great friend and teacher with the pass- 
ing of the distinguished judge, Learned 
Hand. He was truly one of the great 
minds of the century. I would like to 
send my personal condolences to his 
family and many friends in their mo- 
ments of sorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Judge Hand Won Praise 
for Words, Opinions,” published in the 
Washington Post, issue of August 19, 
1961, and an editorial entitled “Learned 
Hand,” published in the same news- 
paper, issue of August 20, 1961, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

JUDGE HAND WON PRAISE FOR WorDs, OPINIONS 

Judge Learned Hand, who died yesterday, 
once was referred to by Justice Benjamin 
Cardozo of the Supreme Court as “the most 
distinguished living English-speaking jurist.” 
Another description of him was a “jJudge’s 
judge.” His opinions—he wrote some 2,000 
during 42 years on the Federal bench—have 
been acclaimed by literary critics. 
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“There is a lovely tune in his head and 
sometimes he translates it into words,” a 


said. One of the many 


colleague 

that this colleague might have cited was this 
definition of “the spirit of liberty” that he 
gave in a public adress: 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
is not too sure that it is right. The spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which seeks to under- 
stand the minds of other men and women. 
The spirit of liberty is the spirit which weighs 


their interests alongside its own without 


bias. 


even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who, 
near 2,000 years ago, taught mankind that 
lesson it has never learned but has never 
quite forgotten: that there may be a king- 
dom where the least shall be heard and con- 
sidered side by side with the greatest.” 

The citation accompanying the 1947 award 
of a Theodore Roosevelt Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal said that some of Judge Hand’s 
comments on America, love of country and 
liberty “make music that is likely to thrill 
American thoughts for generations to come.” 

From a brilliant career at Harvard, Judge 
Hand went into a law office in his native 
Albany, N.Y., and soon became a partner in 
the firm. Several years later he moved to 
New York City and was established as a suc- 
cessful lawyer. 

His abilities came to the attention of Pres- 
ident William Howard Taft, who in 1909 ap- 
pointed him to the Federal bench for the 
southern district of New York. 

When President Taft ran for reelection in 
1912, Judge Hand supported the Progressive 
(Bull Moose) candidacy of Theodore Roose- 
velt. The next year he himself made a polit- 
ical race—his first and only one—when he 
sought election on the Progressive ticket as 
chief justice of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. He was defeated. 

ELEVATED BY COOLIDGE 


President Calvin Coolidge elevated Judge 
Hand to the U.S. Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, which has jurisdiction over Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and New York, in 1924. 

He became senior judge of that court in 
1939. In 1951, at the age of 79, he retired, 
but made himself available for assignment 
as a judge whenever needed. He had served 
on the Federal bench longer than any other 
judge. 

Judge Hand was rated as one of the coun- 
try’s deepest students of law. He has been 
compared with Oliver Wendell Holmes, Louis 
Brandeis, and Benjamin Cardozo. His name 
figured many times in speculation when a 
Supreme Court appointment was to be made. 
But the call never came to him. 

A stocky, broad-shouldered man with bril- 
liant eyes and iron-gray hair, Judge Hand 
had an aloof bearing that clothed him in 
privacy on the bench. He was reserved al- 
most to the point of hauteur. He spoke with 
the voice of authority. 

He had no patience with lawyers who 
wandered away from their subject or with 
those who obviously came unprepared to 
argue. ‘In such cases he was likely to make 
some very barbed remarks. 

But off the bench his austerity left him. 
Friends found him a witty companion. He 
was an accomplished mimic, a gifted enter- 
tainer when with close friends. 

Back in the days of prohibition, Judge 
Hand held that the 18th amendment and its 
enforcement act applied to American ships 
on the high seas and to foreign vessels that 
came within the U.S. 3-mile limit. 

“Naturally, I have nothing to say about 
the wisdom of the ee ee or the law, 


“The spirit of liberty remembers that not 
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‘UPHELD CONVICTION OF REDS 


Judge Hand wrote the 1950 opinion of the 
Court of Appeals that affirmed the convic- 
tion of 11 top Communist leaders in the 
United States. The constitutionality of the 
act under which they had been convicted was 
affirmed at the same time. 

As members of the national board of the 
Communist Party, the group had been con- 
victed of criminal conspiracy to teach and 
advocate overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence. 


Judge Hand’s 20,000-word opinion con- 


tained these conclusions: 

“The American Communist Party, of which 
the defendants are the controlling spirits, is 
@ highly articulated, well contrived, far- 
spread organization, numbering thousands 


of adherents, rigidly and ruthlessly disci- 


plined, many of whom are infused with a 
passionate Utopian faith that is to redeem 
mankind. 

“The violent capture of all existing gov- 
ernments is one article of the creed of that 
faith, which abjures the possibility of success 
by lawful means * * *. 


“Our democracy, like any other, must meet 


that faith and that creed on the merits, or 
it will perish; and we must not winch at the 
challenge.” 
OTHER DECISIONS 
Other decisions by Judge Hand: 


[In 19384 he concurred in a decision that 
James Joyce’s novel “Ulysses” could not be 
barred from this country as immoral be- 
cause of its sincerity and the absence of ‘“‘the 
effect of promoting lust,” even though “it 
justly may offend many.” 

{In 1935 he concurred in the Schecter 
poultry case which broke the NRA wage and 
hour provision. 

{He wrote the opinion in 1951 upsetting 
the espionage conviction of Judith Coplon, 
Government employee, on the ground that 
the evidence, while pointing to guilt, was 
obtained in part through illegal wiretapping. 

[After his retirement, when he sat in na- 
tionally known cases, he dissented in 1953 
in a ruling that upheld the conviction of 
William W. Remington, a Government econ- 
omist, on charges he committed perjury in 
denying he ever had been a member of the 
Communist Party. 

[In 1955 he wrote the principal opinion 
upholding Frank Costello’s conviction for 
incomeé tax evasion. 

{In later years, he served as a member of 


President Eisenhower’s Commission on 


tional Goals. In 1960 he was one of a num- 
ber of eminent world figures who signed a 
statement warning about the dangers of 
overpopulation, presented to the United Na- 
tions. ] 

His full name was Billings Learned Hand 
He dropped his first name in young manhood 
in favor of Learned, which was his mother’s 
maiden name. The Hands are of colonial 
stock, the first of the family having come 
from England in 1644. 

Judge Hand graduated summa cum laude 
from Harvard in 1893. He took his mas- 
ter’s degree the next year and then entered 
the Harvard Law School, which he finished 
with honors. In 1902 he married Frances 
Fincke. They were the parents of three 
daughters. 

LEARNED HAND 

For all his ex eminence and 
authority as a jurist, Learned Hand’s richest 
legacy may well lie in the more generalized 
expressions of his views as a political philos- 
opher. Warmth and tolerance, sensibility 
and wisdom were miraculously fused in him. 

He was, by every standard, a great judge— 
in his exceptional capacity to discern the 
core of complex legal issues, in the vast legal 
learning that informed his judgments, in the 
exquisite craftsmanship and clarity with 
which he wrote his incisive legal opinions. 
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In some 2,000 cases that came before him 
in more than 40 years on the Federal bench 
he dealt with a tremendous range of judicial 
problems; and because the court of appeals 
for the second circuit, on which he sat so 
long, handled an immense volume of corpo- 
ration and commercial litigation, he left an 
indelible stamp upon the business law of 
the country. 

He left a significant ahem as well on the 
area of individual liberty in relation to the | 
authority of the State. In this area his 
thinking was dominated by devotion to high 
standards of procedural fairness—as, for ex- 
ample, when he upset the conviction of 
Judith Coplon because a trial judge had re- 
fused to disclose to the defendant evidence 
obtained by wiretapping, on the ground that 
the disclosure might be dangerous to na- 
tional security. He was, however, a judge 
who accorded great deference to legislative 
Judgments; and this deference led him oc- . 
casionally, as perhaps in the Dennis case 
testing the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act, to decisions which may have been pro- 
foundly unsympathetic to his own prefer- 
ences and convictions. | 

No comment on Judge Hand can hope to 
express with anything like his own eloquence 


_ the ideas that animated him. Perhaps noth- 


ing ought to be written about him save in 
quotation. Here, one quotation must suffice 


~ to suggest the quality of tolerance, his hu- 


manity and his faith in individual freedom: 

“Our dangers, as it seems to me, are not 
from the outrageous but from the conform- 
ing; not from those who rarely and under 
the lurid glare of obloquy upset our moral 
complaisance, or shock us with unaccus- 


-tomed conduct, but from those, the mass of 


us, who take their virtues and their tastes, 
like their shirts and their furniture, from 
the limited patterns which the market 
offers.” 


Keep Channel 3 in Hartford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 3, 1961, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission initiated a formal 
rulemaking proceeding looking toward 
the deletion of television channel 3 from 
its present use at Hartford, Conn. The 
Commission’s proposal, subject to further 
consideration, is that channel 3 would be 
replaced by channel 76, a channel at the 
top of the UHF band. | 

This proposal has created a great deal 
of distress and opposition among tele- 
vision viewers in Connecticut and in the 
Fifth Congressional District which I rep- 
resent. Gov. John Dempsey has taken 
the leadership in the organization of a 
plan of action to oppose the Commis- 
sion’s proposal and he has enlisted the 
aid and support of the Connecticut con- 
gressional délegation to make strong 
representations to the Commission with 
the objective of retaining VHF channel 3 
in Connecticut at Hartford. 

With unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit an edi- 
torial “Keep Channel 3 in Hartford,” 
which appeared in the Friday, August 18 
edition of the Naugatuck (Conn.) News: © 


a i 
| 
oF 
| 
i 
i drink of whisky is as hurtful to health and 
i morals outside as inside Ambrose Light.” 
| ° 
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KEEP CHANNEL 3 IN HARTFORD 


“There is no question of the need for 
channel 3 at Hartford and we are going to 
fight for it,” said Gov. John Dempsey this 
week, 

_ The Federal Communications Commission 
has proposed that channel 3 (WTIC-TV), a 
very high frequency station, be eliminated 
from the city of Hartford and the State of 
Connecticut, and be replaced by channel 76, 
an ultra high frequency station. 7 

Many thousands of people throughout 
Connecticut would be affected by the pro- 
posed move. It would eliminate for them 
all clear television reception whatsoever. 
Many others would be cut to only one clear 
television channel, from the two they now 
enjoy, 8 and 3. 

Many Connecticut residents do not have 
adapters for UHF which would be needed to 
pick up channel 76, if they could pick up 
channel 76 at all. Waterbury’s channel 53 
has been in operation for quite some time, 
but many area residents cannot receive the 
channel, even with a UHF adapter. 

During the years which channel 3 has 
been in operation, it has been steadily im- 
proving its programing schedule. It is now 
at a point where the station presents top- 
notch entertainment that compares with the 
best offered by any television station in the 
Nation. 

The educational programs and news re- 
ports, covering State, local, and national 
subjects are excellent. It would be an in- 
justice to the people of Connecticut if the 
FCC removes channel 3 from Hartford. 

We call upon our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators to make it known to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that there is a 
need for channel 3 in Connecticut and that 
we won’t settle for a UHF replacement. 

Television has become an intricate part 
of the everyday life of American citizens. 
Why should Connecticut viewers have their 
enjoyment cut in half because the FCC 
wants to experiment? | 

Certainly, television is a commercial ven- 
ture and channel 3 is in business to make a 
profit. And, we might add, television is, 
more or less, in competition with news- 
papers. But, television does provide a very 
much used service to the people of Con- 
necticut and we do not intend to sit by and 
watch the men in Washington take away 
services we now enjoy—rather than reduc- 
ing the services, they should be attempting 
to increase them. 

The individual television viewer can do 


something about it. You can write to your 


Congressmen and you can write to the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission in Washington, D.C., protest- 
ing the present plans by the FCC to remove 
channel 3. 


Washington State Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in 
times as precarious and unpredictable 
as these in which we live today, there 
is great need to further acquaint citizens 
of this country with the importance of 
an adequate civil defense program. 
President Kennedy has outlined the 
great need for a heightened program 
that could lead to the preservation of 
millions of lives in case of nuclear war. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 


announced a plan for stockpiling of 


wheat for survivors of target areas. On 
August 11 in Wenatchee, Wash., the 
Honorable Albert D. Rosellini, Governor 
of the State of Washington, spoke before 
the State American Legion convention on 
the subject of “Civil Defense” and the 
steps he will take to see that the respon- 


sibility of civilian defense is carried out’ 


at all levels in Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Governor Rosellini’s 
statement of August 11 be printed in the 
REcorD so that all Members of the Sen- 
ate may be informed of the civil defense 
program being initiated in the State of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION, WENATCHEE, 
WASH., Fripay, AuGUST 11, 1961 
There is one factor, beyond all others, 

which links you men of the American Le- 

gion. It is the same factor which binds to- 
gether those who belong to the other, major 
veterans’ organizations—as, indeed, it 
touches most veterans of the armed services 
who have not chosen to affiliate themselves. 

The common factor is that you all have seen 

the terrible face of war, or at least have been 

closer to it than the remainder of the 
populace. 

This shared knowledge would make you 
respond automatically to the spirit which 
pervaded President Kennedy’s recent, mo- 
mentous speech on the Berlin crisis. It was 
a spirit which sent a message to any po- 
tential armed aggressor, or defiler of human 
rights: “We wish to negotiate in honor but 
make no mistake; do not underestimate us; 


_we are building the strength we need against 


that horrible day when aggression may come. 
We parlay, but from strength, not weak- 
ness.” 

For those of you who have known some- 
thing of war, albeit only “old-fashioned,” 
non-nuclear war, there is another self-evi- 
dent truth. This is that there is no waste 
of human life so grievous as when attack 
comes upon the unprepared. 

It was in this sense, I believe, that the 


- President made a major and telling point in 


his speech on Berlin. He said “To 

the possibilities (the possibilities) of nuclear 
war in the missile age, without our citizens 
knowing what they should do and where 
they would go if bombs began to fall, would 
be a failure of responsibility.” 

For this State of Washington, I submit to 
you, it is even more than a failure of re- 
sponsibility. Here, it is a matter of absolute, 
unquestioned necessity. 

Do you know where you should go, and 
what you should do? Do your families? 
How many Washingtonians know? © 

Are these alarmist questions? I do not 
think they are. They are, in the most literal 
sense, life insurance questions. 

There are those who shrug fatalistically— 


those who say if the world comes to the hor- 


ror of a nuclear attack, it is the end anyway. 
But such persons let themselves be tragi- 
cally ignorant of certain known facts of the 
atomic age. 

_ Just one of these facts comes from what 
is known of the deadly radioactive fallout 
which would follow any atomic bombing and 
which could drift 200 miles downwind from 
any blast—and “downwind” means in what- 
ever direction it’s blowing that day. Such a 
drifting cloud would kill 25 percent of the 
entire population of any area over which it 


hangs or moves. But—and mark this well— 


if every existing building with a fallout- 
shelter capacity could be surveyed and 
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marked, and the populace made knowledge- 
able about their use in the event of emer- 
gency, the saving of life would be tmmense. 
In the case of the Nation as a whole, this 
step alone could mean the saving of as many 
as 40 to 50 million American lives. Think 
of it: 40 to 50 million Americans alive in- 
stead of dead. 

Were the unbelievable day to come—were 
a 20-megaton bomb to be dropped without 
much advance warning in the vicinity of the 
Boeing Airplane Co. plant in Seattle, 721,000 
could die of the heat and blast, but 670,000 
more Washingtonians downwind could also 
die, of fallout. But have merely a system 
of identified fallout shelters, in no more 


than the existing buildings found so quali- 


fied and then properly stocked with materials 
for survival, and have adequate home shel- 
ters, 800,000 of the 1,391,000 would live. 

Yes, I am talking civil defense. I am say- 
ing that we can no longer afford the drift, 
the indifference and the lethargy which de- 
spite valiant efforts in some quarters have 
kept preparedness against nuclear death only 
a little short of being a mockery and a farce. 

I am calling attention to the fact that the 
Soviet Union installs blast protection in 
their underground subways, places fallout 
shelter facilities in all new apartment build- 
ings, puts the must-do stamp on civilian de- 
fense education. 

I am directing your attention to the Pres- 
ident’s conclusion that civilian defense in 
these United States is, to all practical pur- 
poses, tragically inadequate. 

As chief executive of this State, Iam point- 
ing out that the situation here in Wash- 
ington is no exception to the national rule. 
The average, annual county appropriation, 
for implementing at the local level the civil 
defense plans developed by our State civil 
defense agency, is only $9,000. Nine thou- 
sand dollars a year. There is, so far as I 
can tell, no awareness in, let us say, coun- 
ties east of the Cascades that an atomic at- 
tack anywhere in this State could mean 
death—if there is no adequate prepared- 
ness—to hundreds of thousands who live far 
from our cities. There is no concerted shel- 
ter program in the marking of qualified pub- 
lic or private buildings, nor is there any 
broad-scale awareness among private citi- 
zens of the cheapness or simplicity of home 
shelters. We have a dedicated civil defense 
agency in my administration, but its efforts 
have been seriously limited by apathy at 
all levels, and often negated by popular in- 
difference. 

We in Washington are the closest main- 
land State of all, by way of Alaska, from 
Soviet missile bases. With the Boeing Air- 
plane Co., the Hanford plutonium plant, and 
the Grand Coulee Dam, certainly we stand 


‘as one of any aggressor’s highest priority 


targets. Accordingly, as chief executive, L 
raise the question: Can we afford to drift, — 
in any program by which the lives of our 
citizens may be safeguarded, and through 
which they, themselves, may prepare against 
a day we pray never comes but, God forbid, 
could come? 

Surely, there is but one answer. Surely 
we cannot go on planning to commit de- 
liberate suicide. 

As Governor, I am authorized by law to 
take all possible steps to see that the re- 
sponsibilities of civilian defense are carried 
out at all levels. 

Accordingly, I wish to announce certain 
steps which I intend to take. 

I shall shortly summon for a conference 
with me not only the heads of all existing 
civilian defense organizations at the county 
level but, with them, all county commis- 
sioners and the mayors of certain cities. 

At that time, it is my intention to direct 
that a survey of the fallout shelter capaci- 
ties of all existing office, warehouse, and sim- 
ilar buildings shall be made, and that there- 
after there shall be a directive timetable for 


‘ 
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the proper marking of such shelters, and 
for their stocking with food, medicines, and 
Sanitation facilities. I shall separately or- 
der such a survey and handling of all State 
buildings. 

In advance of such a conference, I am 
this day communicating with the Federal 
Government to seek the designation of Wash- 
ington State as a pilot area, for the im- 
plementation of the shelter program now 
being launched at President Kennedy’s di- 
rection. Certain funds for this purpose are 
being voted on in the Congress; it is my 
intention to cite our primary-target status, 


These will be of help 
in the program which I shall ask of coun- 
ties and cities. Federal funds for the mark- 
ing of mass shelters already are available 


at any level of their responsibility for 
prompt action. 

With this in mind, I shall call attention 
to the fact that county and municipal 
budgets, now being prepared, must provide 
for adequate funds to carry out this program 
on a continuous and effective basis. If nec- 
essary, these appropriations will have to be 


made at the expense of other needed serv- . 


ices for I shall not tolerate lack of prepared- 
ness on the part of governmental agen- 
cies—nor lack of complete preparation and 
_understanding by our citizens when lives— 
lives—can be saved. 

Subsequent to the conference of city and 


county authorities, I shall call a conference 


of representatives of radio, television and 
the newspapers. Before them I shall lay 

the challenge of assisting us all to do a 

better job, in relaying to the people of the 

State the surprisingly simple but tragically 
uncommunicated facts of individual pre- 

paredness. Also, the inexpensive steps and 

the existing financial aids for the creation 
of fallout shelters in the home. 

Our national specialists in civilian defense 
tell us it is possible that, in the event of 
attack, prevailing winds would not be strong 
enough to bring radioactive fallout into cer- 
tain areas so quickly that some people could 
mot safely evacuate metropolitan areas. 
There is also the possibility of enough ad- 
vance warning to allow for such partial 
evacuation. 

However, the protection of every area with 
fallout shelters is counted by the President 
as the first order of business. It shall be 

ours. 

But thereafter, public knowledge of, and 
experience with evacuation planning be- 
comes another must. A related necessity is 
the readiness of small counties to receive 
such a mass influx of people. Accordingly, 
I shall consider at that time the staging of 
@ mass evacuation drill during which it is 
my firm determination to require the par- 
ticipation of all citizens save only emer- 
gency crews and other exempted personnel. 
If necessary to enforce such mass participa- 
tion, I shall ask the legislature for a statute 
making refusal to participate a violation of 
the penal code. Such a law already is on 
the books in New York State; it is no more 
than the application, to citizens not wise 
enough to know their own welfare, of those 
same rules which require every child to par- 
ticipate in a safety drill in our schools. 

Legionnaires—if I may presume on the 
privilege of this platform to speak directly 
to every man, woman, and ¢hild in our great 
State—permit me this sober moment of real- 
ization. 

We are a beautiful State in a beautiful 
time. 
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Our future is unlimited. . 

Let us live for it. But if the holocaust 
should actually occur let us not die for it 
wastefully. 

While our leaders pursue every avenue 
for the peaceful best we must have the 
courage to prepare for the works of ungod- 
liness. 

It is my purpose to see that we shall so 
prepare. 


U.S. Fleet in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an illumi- 
nating article of historical interest by 
Capt. D. E. Cummings, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, dealing with the evolution of the 
U.S. Fleet since 1902, was published in 
the August 1961 issue of Shipmate, the 
monthly magazine of the U.S. Naval 
Academy Alumni Association. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote the indicated article: 

U.S. FLEET IN TRANSITION 


(By Capt. D. E. Cummings, U.S. Navy, 
retired, 1907) 


The Armed Forces in 1961 are in a state © 


of transition involving extensive changes in 
strategy and tactics. For the Navy this is no 
novelty. Since the establishment of the 
fleet in 1902, fleet general orders have re- 


‘peatedly opened with the statement that the 


fleet is in transition. And this is quite 
natural; the world is changing and the U.S. 
fleet changes with it. 

The Navy of 1902 was itself the product 
of two decades of revolutionary development. 
In 1885 when the North Atlantic Squadron 
visited Newport Harbor to be inspected by 
the President, Chester A. Arthur, it was ob- 
solete. It was wooden, its guns muzzle- 
loading, smoothbores. 

At this time the flagship of the British 
Squadron also paid a visit to Newport. This 
flagship alone was as powerful as the com- 
bined North Atlantic Squadron. A modern 
steel vessel with breech-loading rifles, it 
could have stood off, chosen its range and 
sunk the North Atlantic Squadron with im- 
punity. But reformation was underway. 
Chief Engineer King, was sent abroad to re- 
port on the condition of foreign navies. Ad- 
miral Luce founded the Naval War College to 
study conduct of war. The North Atlantic 
Squadron engaged in a period of tactical ma- 
neuvering which, its commander reported, 
greatly increased effectiveness. 

The country which had concentrated on 
the western march of Empire now began to 
pay some regard to the Navy, and Congress 
became more responsive. 
years materiel (ships, engines, guns, and the 
like) as well as personnel and, most im- 
important, ideas, underwent close scrutiny. 
The Navy began to look toward offshore 
operations, instead of a relatively passive 
coastal defense. Near the end of this transi- 
tion period came the Spanish-American War. 
It was fought with ships of modern construc- 
tion with modern guns but not with modern 
ideas of what could be expected from those 
guns. The accepted opening range for battle 
was 2,000 yards, effective fighting range 1,500 
yards. 

After victory the Navy reverted to its pre- 


war pattern of dispersing around the world 


In the next 20 
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to protect American interests. Ships had 
sound administrative command but lacked 
fleet tactical commanders. In war selected 
officers had been placed in command of the 
North Atlantic Squadron and the Asiatic 
Squadron and in the Navy Department the 
Secretary had formed a professional council 
to assist him in determining what to do and 
how to doit. After the war, command re- 
verted to usual seniority standards and the 
professional council in the Department dis- 
solved. 

- However, the floodgates had been opened 
to change and strong men were on hand to 
guide it. Theodore Roosevelt was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Coming to the De- 
partment in 1897 he leaned heavily on his 
idea man, Lt. Comdr. Richard Wainwright, 
in making drastic moves. 

The Atlantic, North Atlantic, Coastal, 
Caribbean, South Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
and European Squadrons were concentrated 
in November 1902 in the Caribbean. This 
was an unprecedented thing in itself; equally 
unprecedented was the command structure. 
Admiral Dewey went to command the com- 
bined force. For chief of staff he took from 
the Department Admiral Taylor, Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation. | 

The combined squadrons were tactically 
untrained. Yet, before they dispersed they 
were formally established into the US. 
Fleet with the commander of the North At- 
lantic Squadron given overall command. 
Furthermore their mission changed. No 
longer was it simply for individual ships to 
protect American interests here and there, 
but squadrons and divisions were required to 
attain tactical proficiency. 

This was a radical change of front. Num- 
erous other changes also took place, includ- 
ing major steps forward in gunnery as 
spurred by W. 8. Sims. Together they con- 
stituted a revolution in the concept of the 
U.S. fleet and even in the existence of the 
fleet. 

Having thus been established, the fleet 
proceeded with energy to develop as such, 
going through periods of transition as its 
evolution demanded. It is convenient to 
consider the decade to December 1911 as 
one of consolidation. During this period 
progress was in the direction of fighting 
efficiency, ability to operate away from home 
yards, and development of command. To 
facilitate distant operations it was neces- 
sary to change the system whereby ships 
going into yards for repairs were decom- 
missioned—following overhaul, they did not 
become efficient for some time until the new 
crews had undergone extensive shakedowns. 
Ships now remained in commission, except 
for prolonged major overhaul, and the cap- 
tain became responsible for the condition 
of readiness with which the ship quit the 


Fighting efficiency was further improved 
by fleet organization changes. Battleships, 
for example, were assigned to divisions of 
five ships in which four were always in the 
fleet and the fifth in the yard. By rotation 
on a regular schedule the fleet at sea was 
maintained at strength. 

Trained personnel also had to be kept at 
strength. An important contribution to this 
end was the development of the naval re- 
serve, ready to be called when needed. The 
ability to operate effectively far from home 
was increased by line officers being made 
responsible for maintaining engines and ma- 
chinery, aided by auxiliary vessels during 
limited periods of availability at anchor. 

Another long step toward fighting effi- 


ciency was the world cruise. In 1906 the 


fleet began its celebrated 14 months’ cruise 
around the world. Many thought the ships 
couldn’t make it. Yet the fleet ended this 
epochal cruise in as good shape as at the 
start. Ships’ companies had done most of 
the maintenance. 3 


: as a basis for primary receipt of a proper f > 
on a matching basis. I am determined that . , 
: the State, too, shall play its proper roie. 
4 But it is not my purpose to permit the 
, low degree of existing county and city civil eee 
defense appropriations to absolve officialdom 
yard. 
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Readiness for battle was developed by 
rapid strides in gunnery, by developing ra- 
dio communications (the U.S. Navy took the 
lead in America), by making Se 
squadrons a unit of the fleet, by employing 
aviation on an experimental basis, by con- 
stant battle drill, and by annual combined 
maneuvers and test exercises with parts of 
the fleet pitted against each other to test 
tactical ideas and plans. 

The Secretary of the Navy fostered de- 
velopment of higher command (besides that 
inherent in the exercise and operation of 
the fleet), by creating for the first time, in 
the Navy Department, a division of opera- 
tions of the fleet. An “Aide of Opera- 
tions” provided the Secretary with profes- 
- sional guidance in the preparation, readi- 
ness and conduct of the fleet. The Aide 
for Operations was a step toward the later 
statutory creation of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

The peak of this period of tremendous im- 
provement in fleet efficiency came in Decem- 
ber 1911, when the fleets conducted practice 
mobilizations. The Atlantic Fleet was 

strengthened by reserve vessels placed in 
commission with reserve crews commanded 
by Regular officers. Thus a full fleet 
steamed in review before the President in 
the North River. The fleet the American 
public saw, at the opening of this critical 
decade in history, was a well-organized well- 
commanded, competent force, skilled in 
tactics, engineering, and gunnery. It was 
a potent fighting organization—ready for 
trial by war. 

A change in the national administration 
brought a pacifist Secretary so that the Navy 
approached World War I short of men and 
less ready than in 1911. However, because 
of the sound foundation laid in the pre- 
ceding decade, and with the assistance of 
another Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, when war came it acted effectively. 

It is not necessary to tell the naval history 
- of World War I for the purposes of this 
study. The war demonstrated that the Navy 
had produced excellent ships. Its officers 
and men had trained well so that when 
charged with combat missions they carried 
them out with great efficiency. 

These missions varied widely. High 
among them was the conquest of the Ger- 
man submarine. | 

Admiral Sims, representing the U.S. Navy, 
induced the Royal Navy to undertake the 
convoy system which saved Britain from 
economic strangulation and collapse. De- 
stroyers proceeded to Queenstown and, un- 
der British comand, assisted effectively in 
convoys, British aircraft manned by the U.S. 
Navy operated in antisubmarine patrol with 
the British over the North Sea. The U.S. 
Navy counted as one of its greatest achieve- 

ments the fast development and prodyction 
of a mine with which a curtain against sub- 
marines was laid across the North Sea from 
the Orkneys to Norway. 


The Navy escorted a vast army overseas 
without loss, supplied it and supported it 
with heavy naval guns mounted on railroad 
cars—just as naval gunfire has supported 
Army operations throughout our history. 
The Marine Corps acted with the Army on 
the Western Front and made a fine reputa- 
tion. The ability to operate at long dis- 
_ tances, with tactical effectiveness and to 
stand up well with other navies in the mat- 
ter of ship design were well demonstrated. 
_ At the war’s outset worldwide communi- 
cation had to pass through British hands. 
By war’s end the Navy had a worldwide 
communication network under American 
control. To preserve this vital communica- 
tion network for the future an American 
company, the Radio Corp. of America, was 
formed. Radio, which the Navy had fostered 
for years, now developed rapidly and the 
Navy continued to set the pace. 
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American planes operating in Europe had 
to be carried there by ship, since they lacked 
the flying range to cross the Atlantic. To 
overcome this deficiency the Navy designed 
the NC flying boats. They did not get across 
before the armistice, but shortly afterward 
a pioneer attempt was made. Out of four 
flying boats that started, one reached Lis- 
bon, Portugal—the first trans-Atlantic air- 
plane flight in history. 

Th US. Navy in 1900 ranked low among 
the navies of the world, far behind Britain. 
Now through British war losses and Ameri- 
can crash building the United States had 
an armada of powerful ships present or in 
prospect as the first Navy of the world—as 
indeed the first nation of the world needed. 

Thereafter the United States took second 
place to none. However when peace came, 
like the courtiers of King Canute of old, the 
Navy Department thought it could proceed 
about its business without demobilization 
hysteria. King Canute’s courtiers, it will be 
recalled, had insisted that the tides would 
not rise if the King commanded to the con- 
trary. But the tides did not hear the com- 
mand. 

The Office of Naval Operations, now a 


well-functioning organization, decided that 


the training of the fleet should continue 
without break; immediate demobilization 
would not take place, officers and men in 
for the war should await replacement be- 


-fore being released. Accordingly a winter 


maneuver period at Guantanamo was sched- 
uled. 

The fleet, with the aircraft, carried out a 
busy schedule of winter exercises, including 
an elaborate spotting practice to determine 
which spotters were best qualified to bring 
shots on the target. For this purpose, the 
spotters were assembled on one firing ship. 
Spotters were required to record estimates of 
where the shots fell with reference to the 
target and were graded on cstimates. Aerial 
spotting was now initiated. Some pilots had 
never before seen a big gun fired. Yet when 
their estimates were scored it was found that 
the pilots were closer than ship spotters. 


‘This made a profound impression, and was 


one of the elements which resulted in air- 
craft being promptly placed on board as 
many ships as possible and of installing 
radios in naval aircraft. 

At this time the wise and far-reaching 
decision was made to develop carrier avia- 


tion. as a principal arm of the fleet. The 


Navy also made a determined effort to develop 
lighter-than-air rigid airships for war use, 
but with disastrous results, so they were 
abandoned. Nonrigid airships continued. 

Like King Canute’s tide, the tide of Ameri- 
can desire to get the boys home rose to 
such a point that demobilization did have 
to take place. Thus in the middle of exer- 
cises the fleet was largely stripped of men. 
The American public turned its back on 
war, listened avidly to pacifists and other 
propagandists. Delusion of permanent 
peace made many reluctant to put money 
into a large Navy. A new administration 
soon put an end to a mighty fleet in being 
and building. Instead, the Washington 
treaties limited the number and the size 
of ships. We gave up ships, other nations 
mostly plans. 

The Office of Naval Operations, however, 
seeing great problems for the United States 
in the future, proceeded with its business 
of making plans for wars that might be 
forced on us. The most likely place was 
in Asia, not Europe, and accordingly the 
fleet shifted to the Pacific. Studies and 
plans were prepared for conduct of war, 
largely amphibious, in that area. As part 
of the Navy’s overall amphibious planning 
and exercises, the Marine Corps concen- 


trated on preparation for amphibious land- 
ings | 


As war plans emerged the means for carry- 


ing them out were also developed so far as 
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funds could be obtained. Plans were kept: 
in readiness to supplement construction on 
the certainty that crisis would shock the 


public awake and insure the necessary ap- 


propriations. | 

The Washington and London Treaties 
limited the size of cruisers and therefore 
the objective became to make cruisers 
within the limits as potent as possible. In- 
cluded were double-purpose guns. As air- 
craft developed, means for defending ships 
against them were sought with great suc- 
cess in the 5’’/38 battery, the best in the 
world, but with limited success in close- 
range weapons. 

During this period the fleet was organized 
in two major forces: the Battle Pleet, nor- 
mally stationed in the Pacific, and the 
Scouting Fleet, normally in the Atlantic. 
Occasionally one fleet would transit the 
Panama Canal, which had been built orig- 
inally not without thought of using it as 
@ means of making ours a two-ocean fleet. 
The two fleets pitted against each other in 
war exercises to try out the various plans 
which each devised and to determine the 
effectiveness of plans and tactics in con- 
ditions simulating war, as closely as possible. 

The Navy had led in science and technol- 
ogy for a hundred years. Now in the 
swiftly changing 20th century it expanded 


its efforts. By its own resources it was a 


highly technological service. But supple- 
menting its own resources, it enlisted even 
more than in the past commercial companies 
that specialized in technological advances 
useful to the Navy. Rapid progress resulted. 
For example, gyroscopic compasses became 
general throughout the service, replacing 
magnetic compasses, and they became use- 
ful in a multitude of other ways for which 
magnetic compasses were unsuited. Various 
companies developed ways, including use of 


the gyro, of providing automation in the 


conduct of gunnery, fire control, torpedo 
control, and other operations of the fleet. 
More and more it became possible to do 
mechanically most of the things that had 
previously been done by men, thus leaving 
the men free to do in a minimum of time 
the duties that could be done only by them. 
As we sped into the scientific age, and the 
wonders of the nuclear-space age soon to 
dawn, the Naval Research Laboratory began 
to function and make scientific break- 
throughs that gave promise of far greater 
developments. Among these were the vital 
ones of radar and nuclear energy. | 

When Japan repudiated the Washington 
Treaty and dictators rampaged in Europe, 
another Navy-minded Roosevelt in the White 
House saw the storm warnings and wisely 
resumed naval construction. -After war 
started in Europe; the Navy took on duties 
that brought ships closer and closer to actual 
war before Pearl Harbor thrust us headlong 
into it. By this time, fortunately, new con- 
struction had advanced so that another fleet 
was coming off the ways. In time, spear- 
headed by aircraft, submarines, and amphib- 
ious assault, it would stem the tide of Japa- 
nese expansion in the Pacific, 
Japanese Navy and bring total U.S. strength 
to the shores of Japan. 

A prime element in this magnificent 
achievement was the submarine force. It 
played a major role in destroying the Japa- 
nese Merchant Marine and Navy thereby 
cutting off supplies of oil and other essen-. 
tials without which Japan could neither sub- 
sist nor wage war. 

Carriers became the basic power element of 
fleet operations and amphibious landings be- 
came the method of permanent advance. 

In the Atlantic defeat of the submarines 
was the first need and absorbed vast effort. 
Giant amphibious assaults swept from the 
sea into Africa, Italy, and Normandy where 
under the power of the fleet large American 
armies surged ashore. | 


destroy the 
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Science made possible the final act of the 
war in the Pacific—the first atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima. This was an act in which 
the Navy had a large part, including the 
ordnance elements of the bomb. Capt. 
W.S. Parsons, US. Navy, was the bombardier 


4m this world-shattering flight. 


The Navy’s World War II personnel effort 
included not only the employment of large 
numbers of scientists and the commission- 


ing of tens of thousands of reserve officers, 


but also the training of the host of junior 
officers needed in existing and expanded col- 
lege facilities. Many capable officers were 
thus developed, some of whom made the 
Navy a career. When peace came, many of 
these training establishments were trans- 
formed into ROTC units. Now in peacetime 
as well as in war the Navy would have a 


large inflow of officers other than from the 


Naval Academy. 


_ ‘The close of the war again brought quick 
demobilization. The bomb dropped on Hiro- 


shima added a new more powerful weapon 
to the arsenal of the Nation and of the 
Navy. Atomic weapons opened vistas of huge 
power. Combined with the German rocket 
bombing of Britain, it pointed the way to 
a heretofore undreamt of era of distant de- 
livery and power. 

The postwar period has seen large develop- 
ments of weapon systems to exploit this 
new force. Controlled atomic energy proved 
a turning point not only for weapons but 
for ship propulsion. The combination of 
nuclear powered submarine with nuclear 
missiles like Polaris offers a weapon of un- 
precedented range and capabilities. Signifi- 
cant as the advances have been, the Navy 
is just on the threshold of this staggering 
technological revolution. 

The relative merits of one weapon or wea- 
pons system had always excited controversy; 
now the whole world of science and national 
politics became involved. Sometimes indi- 
viduals argued from special knowledge and 
sometimes not. 

Among means employed in effort to obtain 
unity of viewpoint in regard to weapon de- 
velopment and other matters, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which had worked well dur- 
ing the war, were continued as a permanent 
body. 
erected over the military-naval establish- 


- ment theoretically as a small coordinating 


policy unit. 

Not long after World War II the aggressive 
nature of international communism dis- 
turbed both Western Europe and the Far 
East. War again reversed demobilization. 
The Navy was brought up to strength, per- 
formed brilliantly in the Korean war and 
has since been maintained at a high state 
of readiness and efficiency. Naval gunfire, 


naval aviation, naval amphibious tactics 


and seaborne logistic support played domi- 
nant roles in the Korean conflict. The Navy 
has been employed in the Far East as an 
effective deterrent to aggression ever since. 

In Europe, the NATO organization was 
formed to meet Communist aggression. An 
American officer has commanded the com- 
bined NATO naval forces. The powerful 
US. Sixth Fleet keeps the peace in the 
Mediterranean and the U.S. naval forces op- 
erate in Western European waters in collab- 
oration with allies. Thus the doctrine of 
1902 that the Navy should be prepared to 
fight where needed, and to maintain itself 
at a distance in order to do so, has dem- 
onstrated its soundness throughout the 
world. 

The doctrines that governed the newly 
established fleet in 1902 included ability to 
operate at great distances for long periods of 
time and to maintain ships without frequent 
recourse to home yards. They included the 
adoption and exploitation of the most power- 
ful and the longest range weapons available. 


The Department of Defense was 
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They included the employment of the ves- 


sels best suited to those weapons. 

In the evolution of material in these 60 
years the Navy has been in a constant state 
of transition, due to changes in one or an- 
other of the many elements that make up 
its power. Constant evolution in all its 
elements and in its ability to employ them to 
the fullest advantage has been the prime 
requisite for the progress which the Navy 
has consistently made. Transition has been 
the fleet’s normal condition. 

If the fleet is today undergoing a major 
period of transition, involving widespread 
changes in strategy and tactics, as the devel- 
opment of new weapons and new types of 
vessels to carry them suggest, this is but 
a continuation of a long historic process 
with which the Navy is in the habit of cop- 
ing successfully. 

The Navy will weather the troubled seas 
of change. Admiral Burke and ‘the dedi- 
cated officers now controlling the destinies 
of the fleet are of the same cut as the men 
who commanded when the fleet was formed. 
The only novelties that they find now are 
those which arise from the increased com- 
plexity imposed by rapid development of new 
weapons, the entry into space, and the global 
commitments to the free world. The Navy 
has never failed to meet its commitments— 
it never will. 


Wisconsin Celebrates Two Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this year 
the great State of Wisconsin celebrates 
two anniversaries: First, the 50th anni- 
versary of Wisconsin’s Workman’s com- 
pensation law—the first effective pro- 
gram of its kind in the Nation; and 
second, the 25th anniversary of the Ist 
unemployment benefit check ever issued 
in the country under a State law. 

Overall, these two events reflect the 
kind of forward-looking leadership that 
has marked progress in our State 
throughout the years. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Two Anni- 
versaries in Which State Can Take Great 
Pride,” reflecting upon the significance 
of these programs, not only to Wisconsin 
but also to the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. | 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | 
Two ANNIVERSARIES IN WHICH STATE CAN 

TAKE GREAT PRIDE 

Today at Madison, ceremonies mark pay- 
ment by Wisconsin exactly 25 years ago of 
the first unemployment benefit check ever 
issued in this country under a State law. 

In Milwaukee on Labor Day, the post of- 
fice will issue a stamp commemorating the 
50th anniversary of Wisconsin’s workmen’s 
compensation law, the first modern act of 
its kind in the Nation to go into operation. 
Other ceremonies were held in Madison in 
May, the month of the enactment. 

It is hard to imagine our industrial society 
without unemployment and workmen’s com- 
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pensation systems. But there was a time 


- when unemployment was considered a pri- 


vate vice and injury at the work place a 
private misfortune. 

Now, these major social insurance. pro- 
grams have spread to all the States and 
afford workers a substantial measure of 
protection against two of the greatest haz- 
ards of their lives—injury on the job and 
loss of employment. 

The unemployment compensation system 
also is one of the Nation’s main bulwarks 
against recession—an automatic stabilizer 
that partially maintains incomes when pro- 
duction is being cut back and workers laid 
off. 

In the 25 years since the first unemploy- 
ment compensation check was issued, pay- 
ments under the law to jobless Wisconsin 
workers have totaled more than $436 mil- 
lion. And in its 50 years about $300 million 
has been paid to workers and their survivors 
under the State’s workmen’s compensation 
act. 

The real significance of the laws, however, 

is not in the size of those figures, but in the | 
distress averted, the families held together, 
the pain and sorrow eased, the human dig- 
nity maintained, the pride restored, the re- 
habilitation aided and both the unemploy- 
ment and injuries avoided because of aware- 
ness engendered and costs assessed by the 
laws. 
_ In addition to the pioneers who fought for 
the legislation, the State also can thank the 
men and women who have given efficient and 
honest administration of both laws. With- 
out that, for all their theoretical value, the 
laws would not have worked nearly so well. 

Moreover, the process through which the 
acts have been improved over the years has 


been a useful lesson. Amendments are sug- — 


gested by advisory committees composed of 
those affected—labor and employers in the 
case of the unemployment compensation act 
and those plus insurance companies in the 
case of the workmen’s compensation law. 


The advisory committees have a remark- 
able record of agreement and of success in 
getting their suggestions enacted by legisla- 
tures. Their work has been a salutary dem- 
onstration of mature acceptance of responsi- 
bility for policy by those most affected by 
it. They have kept these important social 
insurance system from being mangled in the 
partisan political struggle. 


New Asian Agreement Will Help Stop — 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer on the new Asian agree- 
ment: 

NEw ASIAN AGREEMENT WILL HELP Srop 

REDS 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

The birth of ASA (Association of South- 
east Asia) could, in my judgment, mark the 
turning point in the successful defense of 
the Far East against further Communist 
advance there. When the representatives of 
the Philippines, Thailand, and the Federa- 
tion of Malaya signed their nonmilitary 
agreement (which they chose to call the 
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Bangkok Declaration) on July 31, 1961, they 
may well have started something of immense 
importance. 

They may have taken another first vital 
step toward the consolidation of all the de- 
fense arrangements of the Far East, from 
Japan to New Zealand, into a single sort of 
Pacific NATO, able to concert its defense 
efforts effectively. Such a consolidation 
could be the greatest victory for freedom 
since the creation of NATO back in 1949. 

The reason is quite simple. I happen to 
believe that, while communism’s chief goal, 
short of the United States, is rich, indus- 
trially, and scientifically developed West Eu- 
rope, Moscow does not expect to take this 
by frontal attack. The Soviet claim at West 
Berlin, therefore, is for me a defensive ac- 
tion forced upon the U.S.S.R. by the need 
to stop the refugee and information hemor- 
—— through that city from the east. 

PART OF OFFENSIVE 


Moscow, with Peiping, is in my judgment, © 


still following Lenin’s advice that the way 
to Paris (later to New York) lies through 
Peiping and New Delhi. Thus, unlike the 
Berlin demand, the Communist. attempt to 
seize Laos and subsequently South Vietnam 
and neighboring countries is part of the 
main offensive. 

That is why ASA—harmless as it looks— 
could be so important. For ASA is a first 
link between the Philippines, bilaterally 
linked to the United States, Thailand (part 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO)) and the Malayan Federation, 
which has no links to the United States. 

If this link should grow into an im- 
pregnable chain, the credit would go to the 
Philippines. For back in 1950, I am in- 
formed, in holding the Baguio Conference, 
President Quirino hoped to plant the seed of 
some sort of 10-country defense pact. And 
at that time both India and Indonesia, later 
to go vehemently nonalined, would have 
considered signing such a pact. 

LEARNED MISTAKE 


The plan fizzled because of the indiffer- 
ence, even the hostility, of the United 
States. Not only the Truman administra- 
tion, not yet awake to the importance of 
the Far East and soon to learn in Korea, 
but Republican John Foster Dulles saw no 
virtue in the Quirino Plan—as Dulles rue- 
fully admitted when, in 1954, he himself 
started pushing the pieces of east Asia into 
some sort of defense pattern. 

The result is clear: the United States to- 
day has (a) a defense pact with Japan; 
(b) a defense pact with South Korea; ce) 
a defense pact with National China; (d) a 
full-fledged alliance with the Philippines; 
(e) the eight-power SEATO, three of whose 
members are non-Asian; (f) bilateral ar- 
rangements with Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

There is no single coherent political or 
military coordinating board. The weakness 


of the SEATO type organization became 


painfully evident in the (probable) loss of 
Laos. 


COULD BECOME NUCLEUS 


But that catastrophe has had one good 
effect. It is causing worried leaders in Asia 
and the United States to talk of a North- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (NEATO)— 
and the mere talk is sending Red China 
into fits. NEATO, one must suppose, would 
link Japan, South Korea, National China, 
and the Philippines into one front backed 
by the United States. 

And so far so good. This is where ASA 
could come in, Just as Turkey is the vital 
link between NATO and the Central Treaty 
Organization of South Asia, and Pakistan 
is the vital link between the Central Treaty 
countries and SEATO, so ASA could become 
the nucleus of an effective Far Eastern de- 
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fense organization stretching a quarter of 
the way around the globe. 

I believe some such group is going to be 
increasingly needed. Should it happen, the 
credit should go to the three governments 
that, in their frustration over the nonde- 
fense of Laos by the Western countries, took 
a first step toward real cooperation ne die es- 
tablishing ASA. 


Cooperative Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Dwight D. Townsend, director of 
the Washington office of the Cooperative 


League of the U.S.A., noting the recog- 


nition given Father. Al Simon, pastor of 
Our Lady of Consolation Church at Alex- 
ander, N. Dak., and his father, Al Simon, 
Sr., of Bismarck, N. Dak., for their work 
in cooperative housing. The certificate 
of recognition was presented by Dr. 
Robert Weaver, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ee. 
as follows: 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A., 
Washington, D.C., 12, 1961. 

Hon. QUENTIN N. BurRDICK, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENATOR BurRpDIcK: The Marian Park 
Housing Project in Bismarck, N. Dak., has 
been honored with a certificate of recogni- 
tion presented to Father Al Simon, pastor of 
Our Lady of Consolation Church at Alexan- 
der, and his father, Al Simon, Sr., of Bis- 
marck, by Dr. Robert Weaver, Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The certificate recognizes their work on the 
Marian Park Mutual Aid Corporation, which 
is a cooperative with 61 family members. An 
FHA insured mortgage made the project pos- 
sible which cost $830,000. 

Organized in 1954, the New Marian Homes 
Corporation was formed when Father Simon 
was an assistant at St. Mary’s Parish in Bis- 
marck. Many members of the parish needed 
homes. This need was not being met and 
Father Simon organized the cooperative and 
named it “Marian Park Mutual Aid Corpora- 
tion.” This name was selected because 1954 
was the Catholic Marian Year, commemorat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the 1854 declara- 
tion of the immaculate conception as Catho- 
lic dogma. 

I attended the groundbreaking ceremonies 
in 1957 at which time I referred to it as 
“the purest co-op in the United States.’ 
The planning, the initial capital and much of 


the original work came through the organized 


effort of the 61 families who now live there, 
where there are no restrictions as to race or 
creed. 

In 1960, David Webb, personnel and train- 
ing Office of HFHA, conducted tours of visi- 
tors from Chile and Pakistan to the coopera- 
tive community. Swedish visitors, too, have 
expressed interest in the development be- 
cause it parallels so nearly the housing pro- 
gram in their own country. 

Members of the original board were Al P. 
Simon, Sr., Joseph E. Wolf, Herman Slag, 
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Leo Kreitinger, Bernard Slag and Wendlin 
Fisher, all of Bismarck. Fred Hoesley, chief 
underwriter of the FHA in Fargo, gave com- 
petent guidance to the group during the 
formative period in order to make it possible. 
Father Simon suggested to me that a proj- | 
ect of this kind could be utilized by those 
patriots who want to contribute to President 
Kennedy’s Peace Corps program, but who are 
unable to leave their country. 
Perhaps the idea merits your consideration. 
Sincerely, 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
DwiGuTt D. TOWNSEND, 
Director, Washington Office. 


United States Applying Brakes to 
Red Bloc Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the analysis of the Commerce 
Department’s recent decision to sell U.S. 


surplus agricultural products at subsi- 


dized prices to Communist nations, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article from the Washington 


Star of August 21 on this very question- 


able reversal of American policy: 


UNITED STATES APPLYING BRAKES TO RED 
TRADE 7 
vu. S. officials have been instructed to take 
a harder look at proposed exports to Iron 
Curtain countries. 

The new orders came after the volume of 
American goods licensed for shipment to 
Communist countries increased more than 
800 percent in the 3 weeks following Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s address to the Nation on 
Berlin. 

This increase caused concern and embar- 
rassment to the administration. 

Without any formal change in export con- 
trol regulations, the administration already 
has forced a slowdown in trade with Com- 
munist bioc nations. 

In the 3 weeks before Mr. Kennedy’s July 
25 radio-TV speech on the Berlin crisis, the 
Commerce Department authorized shipment 
of $750,196 in American goods to the Soviet 
Union and her satellites. 

With Department officials apparently con- 
tinuing to take a business-as-usual attitude 
after the Kennedy talk, the licensing total 
soared to $6,278,566 in the next 3 weeks. 

This increase came despite the attitude of 
their boss, Secretary of Commerce Hodges 


expressed in an August 8 news conference: 


“I think the whole tempo and temper of 
our people in the last 6 to 8 weeks has 
changed toward the question of any kind of 
trade with Russia.” 

As a result of several meetings this month 
between Mr. Hodges and Secretary of State 
Rusk, there already has been a dip in licenses 
issued. 

Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hodges, however, do not 
favor any new legislation to curtail trade 
with Iron Curtain nations. They believe it 
can be controlled effectively by administra- 
tive discretion. This would avoid a state- 
ment of policy that might make Berlin ne- 
gotiations more difficult. 

Included in the upswing were $2.5 million 
of rail equipment for Bulgaria; $1.7 million 
of synthetic rubber for Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania; $107,000 of industrial in- 
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struments for Russia, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia; $95,000 of coaltar products Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia; $38,000 of carbon black 
for Ozechoslovakia; $35,000 of industrial and 
speciality chemicals for Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and East Germany; and $23,000 of 
pipe valves for Russia and Poland. 

The Department ruled that none of these 
proposed shipments would endanger national 
security. Export regulations prohibit ship- 
ments to Iron Curtain countries of goods 
calculated to increase their warmaking po- 
tential. 


Exports to Communist Countries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


“Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
ridiculous to tax the American taxpayer 


- billions of dollars to build up our mili- 


tary might to ward off a Communist 
threat and at the same time make it pos- 
sible for the Communist to purchase ma- 
terial through which they can build 
their military strength? This is the 
same foolish policy we followed before 


- Pearl Harbor when the scrap we sent to 


Japan was returned to us in the form of 
guns and ships and the mutilated bodies 
of thousands of American boys. The fol- 
lowing news story from the Washington 
Post is a shocking revelation of how we 
are increasing exports to Communist 
countries. While any kind of export 
helps them, it is even more foolhardy to 
ship such things as railroad equipment, 
certainly valuable as a military buildup, 
and synthetic rubber to the Soviet 
Union. Just whose interest are we pro- 
tecting? I think the only sensible 
course is to enact a complete trade block- 
ade with any Communist country. At 
least we will not then be contributing to 
our own murder: 
Exports TO Reps SHOow SHarRP Rise SINCE 
JULY 

Government authorization for the ship- 
ment of American goods to Communist coun- 
tries have increased sharply in recent weeks 
after declining earlier this year. 

An Associated Press tabulation of daily ex- 
port licensing reports showed yesterday that 
the Commerce Department authorized the 


-. shipment of goods worth $750,196 in the 3 


weeks preceding President Kennedy’s July 
25 radio-television speech on the Berlin 
crisis. | 

In the first 3 weeks following the address 


the authorizations totaled $6,278,566, an in- 
crease Of more than 800 percent over the 


‘previous 3-week period. 


Among shipments approved in the 3-week 
period from July 25 to August 15 were $2.5 
million in railroad equipment for Bulgaria 


- and $1.7 million worth of synthetic rubber 


for the Soviet Union, Poland, Hungary, and 
Rumania. 
Another Commerce Department report 
showed that shipments of American 
to Communist countries totaled $41.1 mil- 
lion in April, May, and June compared with 
$59.4 million in the first 3 months of 1961 
and $74.5 million in the last quarter of 1960, 
when the shipments reached an alltime 
high. 
In the second quarter of this year appli- 
cations for aout licenses authorizing ship- 
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ments to Communist countries were filed for 
goods worth $15.7 million. Licenses were 
granted for $12.9 million worth of goods. 
In the first 3 months of the year applications 
amounted to $48.7 million, of which only 
$23.8 million were granted. 


Nearly three-fourths of the value of the 


shipments approved in the second quarter 
were destined for the Soviet Union. A re- 
duction in the sales of surplus wheat and 
cotton to Poland was chiefly responsible for 
the sharp decline in the second-quarter fig- 
ures. 

The Associated Press said that high ad- 
ministration officials were concerned and em- 


-barrassed by the increase in license applica- 


tions since the President’s July 25 speech. 
The officials were not named. 

The AP also said that steps had been taken 
to reverse the trend but that there had been 
no formal change in export control regula- 
tions. 


Chautauqua : : The Most American Thing 


in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


‘Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker; the 


famed Chautauqua Institution is now 


completing its 88th year of enlightened 
activity. The institution is located in 
western New York on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Chautauqua. This is the 
original Chautauqua, not to be confused 
with the itinerant companies which for 
some time flourished in many parts of 
the country. 


Chautauqua was formed as a summer 
colony where recreation, culture, and 
education could go hand in hand: To- 
day it offers daily programs of concerts, 
operas, plays, lectures, and university ex- 
tension courses throughout the months 
of July and August. Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, and many other 
activities are part of the Chautauqua 
program. Last year 50,000 people en- 
joyed its benefits. 

On August 15, 1961, the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News editorialized in tribute to 
Chautauqua. We are proud of Chautau- 
qua’s great traditions and its inspiring 
contribution not only to western New 
York, but to our entire Nation. It gives 
me great pleasure to include at this point 
in the Recorp a copy of the Buffalo 
Evening News editorial: 

CHAUTAUQUA IN SUMMER 

In a noisy and ever-changing world the 
enduring charms of the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion are cause for some wonder and much 
satisfaction. Now in its 88th season, this 
distinguished cultural center in the peaceful 
hills of southwestern New York beckons each 
summer to tens of thousands of visitors in 
quest of education, recreation and renewed 
inspiration. 

Theodore Roosevelt—one of seven Presi- 
dents who have spoken in its famous amphi- 
theater—once called Chautauqua the most 
American thing in America. Here were 
founded the country’s first summer schools 
and adult education movements. Merely to 
stroll through its tree-shaded streets, past 
its Victorian houses, is to experience a seren- 
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ity and leisurely pace unknown to most pres- 


ent-day Americans. 


But Chautauqua is no museum piece. It 
is alive and busy with vacationers of all ages 
combining water sports on Chautauqua Lake 
with the study and enjoyment of music, art, 
drama and literature. There are concerts, 
operas, Broadway musicals and lectures by 
outstanding figures in every field. It is at 
once a secluded place of summer play and 
rest and a stimulating center of culture and 
religion—a gift from 19th century America 
to a 20th century America that needs it 
even more. 


Sesquicentennial of Battle of Tippecanoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
past week the citizens in and around 
Tippecanoe County, Ind., have been cel- 
ebrating and observing the sesquicen- 
tennial of the Battle of Tippecanoe. 

Because of this battle a new frontier 
was opened for this great Nation of ours. 
One of Indiana’s leading newspapers, 
the Lafayette Journal & Courier, in a 
recent editorial entitled ‘“‘They Opened 
a Frontier,” eloquently explains the 
need for remembering those frontiers- 
men of yesteryear. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THEY OPENED A FRONTIER 


Observance this week of the sesquicenten- 
nial of the Battle of Tippecanoe constitutes 
a commemoration and tribute, as well as an 
act of solemn remembrance. As such it is 
completely appropriate and should attract 
wide public interest, support and participa- 
tion. 

The formal observance begins Thursday 
and runs through Sunday, centering large- 
ly on the battlefield, some 7 miles north 
of Lafayette and at the south edge of the 
Tippecanoe County town of Battle Ground. 

The battle, although certainly not of ma- 
jor magnitude, still left a permanent im- 
print upon the history of the State and of 
the Nation. It opened a vastly rich new 
frontier empire to settlement. Names of 
heroes of the battle and events leading up 
to it, notably the two principal characters— 
Gen. William Henry Harrison and the Indian 
Chief Tecumseh—have been memorialized 
in the State and over the Nation. 

General Harrison became President of the 
United States less than 30 years later, large- 
ly on the strength of prestige gained at 
Tippecanoe. Chief Tecumseh has gone down 
in history as one of the ablest statesmen, 
warriors and leaders of all time among 
American Indians, also as one of the most 
humanitarian, 

Controversy still rages as to the signifi- 
cance of Tippecanoe. Admittedly it does 
not rank with Waterloo or Normandy. In 
numbers of combatants, with the band of 
armed white settlers on one hand and In- 
dians on the other, it was small. But a 
white army ventured more than 100 miles 
from its base into a trackless Midwest wil- 
derness, entirely on its own resources, poorly 
armed and equipped, walking out to meet 
a wily, bitter and relentless Indian foe. 
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Here was another clash of races, each in- 
tent upon preserving itself and its way of 
life. The Indian chapter in American his- 
tory is among its blackest. The coming 


of the white European to these shores spelled | 


the doom of the American Indian, who was 
here first. Often the white man took what 
he wanted. 

The two races could not live together. 
The Indian was a nomad. The white man 
looked to settlement of the land, cultivation 
of its acres and processing of their products, 
with establishing of towns and cities. The 
two were not compatible. There were ne- 
gotiations and treaties, which not all In- 
dians recognized, notably Tecumseh. The 
red man was steadily pushed back as the 
white advanced. Tecumseh sought to re- 
verse this situation. 

Conflict was inevitable. The land had 
been drenched with blood for years. More 
was to flow at Tippecanoe as the red man 
took what amounted virtually to a last stand 
in the Midwest and the white man fought 
to make life safe for himself and those who 
were to follow, soon in a great floodstream. 

With the defeat of the red savages at 
Tippecanoe, the door was opened to the 
settlement of this vast and promising area. 
The Indians were not finally and completely 
vanquished, but their spirit was broken and 
their dreams punctured. Their depredations 
ceased. 

Tecumseh’s efforts to unite many Indian 
tribes into a federation strong enough to 
resist and repel the whites had to be aban- 
doned. The result hastened the realization 
by Indians of their inability to cooperate 
among themselves—and alone they were 
doomed. Tecumseh’s plans in this respect 
were ruined. The influence of his brother, 
the Prophet, was destroyed. 3 

The battle furnished a new leader in 
General Harrison, who went on to win new 
laurels in Canada in the War of 1812, where 
Tecumseh, who had joined the British, met 
his death in battle. 

The Battle of Tippecanoe was in fact a 
prelude to the War of 1812. It may be said 
that some of its first shots were fired at 
Tippecanoe. The second phase of the Rev- 
olutionary War, from Tippecanoe to 1814, 
clinched the victory of 1776-82. 

Tippecanoe not only made the Northwest 
increasingly safe for settlement, but also 
gave new life, strength, and courage to a 
young nation which, even in the flush of 
earlier victory, remained in a precarious 
position. 

Settlers streamed in soon after Tippe- 
canoe. Farms were established and towns 
founded. Churches, schools, factories and 
other signs of civilization came into being. 

A showdown had become necessary. It 
had to come somewhere, sometime. It re- 
mained for Tippecanoe to provide the time 
and setting. 

7 Observance of the sesquicentennial recalls 

and emphasizes all these factors. It is not 
a glorification of war and death. It is an 
occasion to honor the memories of those who 
fought and died at Tippecanoe and through 
renewed expressions of gratitude add another 
payment on a debt which never can be fully 
paid. 


A dignified observance, with numerous 


and varied features making up its program, 
has been arranged. High public officials will 
take part. Many persons have worked hard 
and long to bring plans to reality. They are 
to be commended for their devotion, initia- 
tive, imagination, and enterprise. Because 
of them, the story of the gallant deeds at 
Tippecanoe will come alive again; apprecia- 


tion of their meaning takes on new signifi- 


cance and is projected afresh into the future 
for generations yet unborn. 

Heroes of the battle still sleep on the 
battlefield. As their spirits hover above the 
scarred oaks, they must find satisfaction in 
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the knowledge that their posterity still re- 
members. Because of the observance, 
younger generations especially will be given 
a new appreciation and understanding of 
the sacrifices required to make possible the 
free institutions which are their heritage. 
Such remembering should make for better 
Americans and for a better America. 


Is a New Farm Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, CHARLES B. 
HOEVEN is serving his 10th term as a 
Member of the House. He has demon- 
strated his complete desire and ability 
to serve the agricultural economy of our 
Nation. 

A recent recognition of his contribu- 
tion is included in the following edi- 
torial from the Spokesman, publication 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion: 

Is A NEw FarRM LAW 

Congress had its say about the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 and it has turned out 
a fairly good bill. Congress tossed out many 
of the bad features which would have placed 
real earning power of farmers in jeopardy 
in the future. 

The new legislation will increase farm 
income over the short run but the legis- 
lation will be expensive and will come un- 
der criticism because of its cost. It does 
take more land out of production which we 
feel is basic to good farm legislation but 
farmers are going to have to defend this 
point. Criticism will come on the grounds 
that “Government is paying farmers for do- 
ing nothing.” 

The bill contains many of the features 
Farm Bureau members urged in adopted 
resolutions. It falls short in not being a 
long range plan for agriculture. We feel 
it is a better bill. than when originally in- 
troduced because Farm Bureau members 
and other groups opposed the original 
Cochrane-Freeman plan to control individ- 
ual commodities. 

It is a farmers’ victory but farmers got 
the victory by working with their elected 
representatives in Congress. Leaving the 
final decision to Congressmen was one of 
the key points in the battle. The original 
bill would have taken the right to decide 
away from Congress and place it in the 
hands of the executive branch. Farm 
Bureau worked to keep this power in the 


hands of the legislative branch of govern- 


ment. It remains in the hands of the leg- 
islative branch and a better Agricultural 
Act of 1961 is the result. 

We also feel that bipartisan support for 
the act adopted can be seen in the vote in 
the House and Senate. Men from both 
parties teamed up to defeat the bad ee 
tions of title I, They teamed up again to 
pass the good features. 


We should recognize the effort of Con-. 


gressman CHARLES B. HOEVEN, of Iowa, who 
worked to keep the final decisions on farm- 
ing in the hands of farmers. In his key 
position as ranking member of the minority 
party on the House Agricultural Commit- 
tee, he expressed strong opinions against 


the original bill and title I because it was 


bad for Iowa agriculture. 
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Representative HoErven received strong 
support from Iowa Republicans in efforts to 
defeat measures that would have brought 
Iowa farmers down to the national average. 
Democratic support for Representative Ho- 


_EVEN’s point of view came from various 


parts of the country but notably from the 
South. There was also bipartisan support 
in the Senate which again points out the 
value of Congress making the final decision 
because it is in the Congress where all in- 
terests of the Nation are represented. 

We do recall that many said Yall was 
lost” when the original bill was defeated. 
Many said there would be farm legisla-— 
tion unless the administration’s bill was ac- 
cepted. It was due to the strong demand by 
farmers working together in Farm Bureau 
that the farm bill was revived. It was due 
to the efforts of farmers working together 
that the Agricultural Act of 1961 contains 
the good features without the bad. 


Support for President Kennedy’ s 
Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 22,1961 - 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, recently the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has organized “Opera- 
tion Support” to gain grassroots back- 
ing for important parts of President 
Kennedy’s legislative program. In my 
own State of Massachusetts, Democratic 
women have been working hard phon- 
ing, writing, and even wiring at their 
own expense to arouse public support for 
this vital piece of legislation. 

They have received support for their 
program from voters of both parties and 
nonpartisan groups such as the League 
of Women Voters. This shows, I feel, 
how widespread the concern for the 
President’s foreign-aid program is and 
how important it is that the Congress 
pass a strong foreign aid bill this year. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the fine description of the 
work of this group which was published 
in the Boston Globe of Sunday, Au- 
gust 20. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 7 
as follows: 

LocaL WOMEN HELP KENNEDY AID BILL 

_ (By Mary Sarah King) 

There is a nonpartisan aspect to the Demo- 
cratic women’s Operation Support which is 
fast gaining backing in the Bay State. 

One Harvard professor, a Republican, when 
appraised of the program said that he would 
be glad to write his Congressman, and happy 
to speak on President Kennedy’s foreign-aid 
bill. 

And the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters, which has no party affiliation, when 
approached by Mrs. Edward L. Schwartz, of 
Newton, Mass., chairman for Operation Sup- 
port, pledged their assistance to the foreign- 
aid bill. 

“They were most willing to work in alerting 
legislators and voters alike,’’ she said. 

Both the written and the spoken word 
are to be key factors in this campaign, 
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through letters to be sent directly to the 
peoples’ representatives, and through a 
speaker’s bureau which will supply top level 
persons interested in addressing clubs and 
tions throughout the State. 

“We feel that this is a great force in edu- 
cating women, as well as men, on political 
issues,” said Senator Elizabeth Stanton, 
Democratic National Committeewoman. 

“By keeping the public informed of cur- 
rent measures, we know we are performing 
a service to our Nation and to the world,” 
she added. 

Operation Support was instituted by the 
Democratic National Committee to secure 
grassroots support for the major parts of 
President Kennedy’s program. They send 
along background material on all important 
issues to the State committee which oper- 
ates locally in distributing information to 
key women throughout the State. 

“It is our function to contact men and 
women of all parties, and organizations with 
an educational program, to acquaint them 
with the President’s proposals,” Mrs. 
Schwartz brought out. 

“Right now we are co with gain- 
ing support of his foreign-aid bill,” she said, 
adding that the committee is alerting public 
opinion in favor of the health cost program 
for the aged which is expected to be a major 
issue in 1962. 

“Our women working on Operation Sup- 
port are phoning, writing, even wiring—and 
paying their own expenses—to promote the 
project,” joined in Mrs. Stanton. “The won- 
derful thing about this, is that the women 
are putting teeth into their efforts because 
of the urgency of the times.” 


Flood Protection Preferable to Flood 
Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


‘Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, time 
and time again the problem of protecting 
human lives and property from deva- 
stating floods has come before the Con- 
gress of the United States. j 

On Tuesday, August 15, 1961, the 
Evansville, Ind., Courier, printed an edi- 
torial headlined “Flood Protection 
Preferable to Flood Relief.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this editorial 


. printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 


since it so excellently points out the need 
for flood control, not only in Indiana, but 
in the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FLOOD PROTECTION PREFERABLE TO FLOOD 
RELIEF 

President Kennedy has authorized the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization to 
spend $950,000 in emergency flood relief for 
43 Indiana counties, including all of south- 
western Indiana. 

That represents just a portion of the dam- 
age that was done to public facilities—roads, 
bridges, sewers and the like—by torrential 
rains early this summer. For Vanderburgh 
County alone, there is an application for 
$104,000, mostly as a result of those spectac- 
ular downtown sewer cave-ins. 

Private loss as a result of the floods was 
far greater. Some of it was paid for by pri- 
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vate agencies, some by individual owners, 
and some by insurance companies. 

Without detracting a bit from the need 
for this assistance, it should be noted that 
this is literally money down the drain. The 
Federal Government will spend close to a 
million dollars simply to get things back in 
some sort of normal order. None of the 
money will go for significant improvement of 
public facilities. 

Nor is it likely that this will be the last 
expense of this type in southern Indiana. It 
could be next year, or 5 years from now, 
or 10 years from now. But sooner or later 
there are bound to be more floods, and more 
emergency appropriations for flood damage. 

The size of this year’s bill helps to put the 
Federal Government’s annual expenses for 
flood protection in context. A dollar spent 


in flood relief is gone forever. It has done | 


nothing except replace something that al- 
ready existed. 

A dollar’s worth of flood protection, on the 
other hand, can be expected to pay for it- 
self time and time and time again. Some- 
times a levee system can pay for itself by 
containing a single surge of high water. 
When the water recedes, the levees are still 
there, an investment in future protection. 

The annual expenditures for flood control 
look immense when they’re listed on a 
single-page summary of congressional ap- 
propriations. However, a little reflection is 
enough to convince most citizens that next 
to defense, the money is about as wens spent 
as any in our Federal budget. : 


Thirty-nine Tons of Congressmen, Kilo- 
tons of Boards, and Megatons of 
Need | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21,1961 | 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, weigh- 
ing in at an average of 180 pounds, much 
less, of course for our lady colleagues, 
we have about 39 tons of Congressmen 
here in the House. Over in the other 


4 


body, and assuming the same body 


weight, there are about 9 tons of Sen- 
ators. 

On this basis it takes a little over 19% 
tons of Congressmen and a little over 
414 tons of Senators to get a law passed, 
24 tons, plus, in all, of legislative weight. 

Likewise, in our 39-ton body, a little 
over 19% tons of us can get a bill out 
of committee via the discharge petition 
route and passed over to the 9-ton body 
where an affirmative 4% tons, plus, can 
send it on down to the President’s desk. 
I do not know how much his desk weighs 
and Dr. Travell has not held a press con- 
ference to supply what, obviously, would 
be the next vital statistic. 

Now, a weighty question bothering 
kilotons of school boards in over 300 con- 
gressional districts, is whether the im- 
pacted school area statutes are going 
to be extended before Washington be- 
comes 48 tons lighter by the adjourn- 
ment exodus of Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, which will occur in less than 1 
month. If 19% tons of us, plus 180 
pounds more, will sign the petition to 


discharge H.R. 5349 extending these im- . 
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paction statutes, then the kilotons of 
school boards will be relieved of the 
pressing weight of impending financial 
chaos and the scales will tip in favor of 
financing needed education for the 
megatons of American public schoolchil- 
dren residing in impacted school areas. 


Congress Still May Act To Maintain Its 
Constitutional ey in Foreign 
Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


| OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is still 
not too late for Congress to act to main- 
tain its constitutional authority over ap- 
propriations by insisting on a conference 
report on the mutual security bill which 
embodies annual appropriations. The 
claim that the administration must be 
given 5-year authority to bypass Con- 
gress in order to keep the program op- 
erative is a false one. Congress has 
never failed to appropriate whatever is 
necessary, and in my opinion, beyond 
what is necessary. I hope the people 
can be aroused to make themselves heard 
before the final vote is cast on the mu- 
tual security bill. Perhaps the follow- 
ing summation of the provisions of the 
bill and the points view involved will 
be helpful, not only to Members of Con- 
gress, but to those constituents who may 
read this Recorp. The article appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal: 

KENNEDY LIKELY TO FIND FOREIGN AID PLAN 
OF CONFEREES ACCEPTABLE; HOUSE May Not 
WASHINGTON.—House and Senate confer- 

ees are e ted to draft a compromise for- 

eign aid bill this week that probably will be 
acceptable to the Kennedy administration 


but may not be accepted by Congress. 
The measure seems likely to include the 


administration-backed provision to obtain 


funds directly from the Treasury, rather than 
by way of yearly congressional appropria- 
tions, for long-term economic loans to un- 
derdeveloped nations. Similarly, it probably 
won't contain several administration-op- 
posed amendments included in separate bills 
passed by the House and the Senate on 
Friday. 

While the compromise product is likely to 
gain Senate approval, it certainly will en- 
counter stiff opposition in the more con- 
servative House. Democratic leaders have 
informed President Kennedy they doubt the 
House can be induced to accept a proposal 
for direct borrowing from the Treasury for 
economic loans. Mr. Kennedy’s request for 
5-year authority to borrow $8.8 billion from 
the Treasury was rejected, 197 to 185, by 
the House last Wednesday despite Presiden- 


- tial pleas in behalf of the controversial pro- | 


posal. The Senate previously had accepted 
the plan, 56 to 39, and last week beat back 
attempts to weaken it, although the $8.8 
billion figure was reduced to $8 billion. 
Regardless of the outcome of the financing 
fight, the bill that ultimately goes to the 
White House is expected to give the admin- 
istration some type of authority to make loan 
commitments over a span of several years— 
even if the aid planners are required to come 
to Congress for appropriations annually. At 
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present, all aid funds are provided by Con- 
gress yearly, but the new arrangement, how- 
ever it is worked out, would impose at least 
a moral obligation on the lawmakers to con- 
tinue the flow of foreign-aid money year 
after year. 

ADMINISTRATION CONTINUES EFFORTS 


The administration has not abandoned its 
effort to free the foreign-aid program from 
the annual appropriations ordeal. The strat- 
egy in the Senate-House conference will be to 
fashion a modified version of the 5-year plan 
in the hope of gaining House acceptance 
when the compromise bill is sent back te 
each Chamber. Thus, the outlook points 
toward conference agreement on a 3-year 
plan permitting loan commitments up to 
some’$5 billion. Also, the bill seems certain 
to retain the Senate-approved amendment 
that gives Congress a veto power over nearly 
all loan commitments when both Chambers 
pass resolutions of dissent within 30 days 
after proposed loans are submitted for con- 
gressional review. 

Although the obstacles are much greater, 
the administration obviously hopes to dupli- 
cate the comeback performance it made in 
the minimum wage struggle some months 
ago. In that fray, the Kennedy-backed bill 
was defeated on the House floor, but a later 
Senate-House compromise, acceptable to the 
administration, passed the House by 34 votes. 

But several factors weigh heavily against 
the administration in the foreign-aid fight. 
Foremost is the opposition of many House 
Members to the principle of borrowing di- 
rectly from the Treasury, described as “back- 
door spending” by its foes. Conservatives 


have been opposed from the start; and, sig-- 


nificantly, many liberals are giving the idea 
only halfhearted support. There is a strong 
undercurrent of opinion that the administra- 
tion, for all of its lobbying, has not justified 
the need for direct Treasury financing. 

Administration officials contend that only 
by having ready access to a sizable amount 
of funds can they efficiently prepare long- 
range plans to help backward countries in 
South America, Asia, and Africa. The ap- 
propriations process, they argue, leaves the 
continued supply of funds in doubt. Foes 
label this argument specious, declaring Con- 
gress had always provided sufficient aid 
money and will continue todoso. Moreover, 
they allege the administration’s financing 
plan represents one more attempt by the 
executive branch to usurp congressional au- 
thority over the purse strings. 

Aside from the philosophical dispute over 
direct Treasury financing, there is some rea- 
son to believe the administration’s foreign 
aid cause suffered in the House because bill 


managers refused to compromise until the | 


last minute. Had they shown more willing- 
ness to find some middle ground, it’s possible 
the President would have had the support of 
more than 6 of the 174 Republicans. As 
it was, the no-compromise stand helped 
harden the opposition and, for this fight, re- 
vived a conservative coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats. 

Another factor that handicapped the ad- 
ministration was the growing unpopularity 
of foreign aid in some areas, which caused 
some loyal Democrats to desert the admin- 
istration for the first time this year. This 
persuaded House leaders to forgo an attempt 
at reversing the House decision to kill the 
direct Treasury financing plan. They feared 
the administration would suffer an even more 
devastating defeat, thus harming the chances 
for a conference compromise. 


MAXIMUM EFFORT EXPECTED 


Mr. Kennedy and State Department lobby- 
ists can be expected to exert the maximum 
effort to reverse the first round defeat. The 
President already has laid his prestige heavily 
on the line with numerous phone calls and 

personal conversations with lawmakers vis- 
iting the White House, 


The administration 
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is pinning its hopes primarily: on a bloc of 
some 25 Eastern internationalist-minded 
Republicans. Nearly all this group last week 
supported the amendment that killed the 
direct Treasury financing plan. But, to 


most, the vote came as a surprise and caused 


second thoughts; the amendment gives the 
administration only $1.2 billion in economic 
loans for the current year through the regu- 
lar appropriations process and makes no 
provision for long-range planning. Repub- 
lican leaders have announced their willing- 
ness to accept the principle of long-range 
planning with authority to spend specified 
sums over a period of years so long as the 
money is provided by yearly congressional 
appropriations. Administration strategists 
hope the Eastern bloc of Republicans, faced 
with the limited House bill, will support 
a compromise that enables some long-term 
planning and includes some authority for 
Treasury financing. 

The monetary differences in the House 
and Senate bills won’t pose any great prob- 
lem for the conferees. For the first time 
in memory, the House bill would authorize 
more in aid outlays than the Senate meas- 
ure. The prospect is for concurrence on a 
figure closer to, the $4.3 billion specified in 
the House measure (the $1.2 billion for eco- 


- nomic loans plus money for military and 


economic grants and other forms of assist- 
ance) than the $4 billion allotted in the 
Senate bill; the administration requested 
$4.8 billion for the current fiscal year. 

In the closing hours of debate, both 
chambers tied new strings to the aid pro- 
gram. The Senate adopted an amendment 
by Senator GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska, 
that would prohibit any country receiving 
U.S. funds from lending any of the money to 
its people at more than 5 percent above the 
interest rate paid Uncle Sam. The amend- 
ment is aimed chiefly at Latin America 
where local lending rates sometimes have 
ranged up to 10 percent or higher. 

The House adopted an amendment bar- 
ring U.S. assistance to Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Cuba, and other countries labeled as under 
the Soviet influence. Another House amend- 
ment would authorize the President to cut 
off aid to any government extending aid to 
Cuba. But the chamber rejected an amend- 
ment that would have denied aid to any 
country voting to seat Red China in the 
United Nations. On final , the House 
approved the bill 287 to 140, and the Senate 
voted 66 to 24. 


Resolution Commending 
Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tennessee - Mississippi Sheriff’s and 
Peace Officers Association in convention 
at Jackson, Miss., on the 7th day of Au- 
gust 1961, passed a resolution commend- 
ing the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The ‘Tennessee-Mississippi Sheriff’s 
and Peace Officers Association is a very 
outstanding organization. I feel that 
the membership of this body would like 
to read this resolution: 

Whereas crime in the United States has 
increased 98 percent in the past decade, with 
a 14-percent increase in 1960 over 1959, with 
a total of 1,861,300 serious offenses com- 
mitted in 1960; and 
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Whereas crime has continued to increase. 
four times as fast as the spiralling popula- 
tion increase; and 

Whereas Mississippi and Tennessee, as well 
as the entire Nation, face the gravest crisis 
of all times in view of the startling increase 
in crime and lawlessness; 

Whereas law enforcement is meeting the 
challenge as evidenced by the fact that 71 
percent more cases were Cleared by arrests, 
65 percent more persons were arrested and 
court convictions increased 42 percent in 
1960 as compared to 1950; and 

Whereas the increased efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of law enforcement are directly 
attributable to the continued professional- 
ization of law enforcement through higher 
caliber personnel, more efficient equipment, 
continued intensified training and increased 
recognition and support of the citizens; and 

Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover. 
for over 37 years has dedicated himself and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to the 
ever continuing increased professionalization 
of law enforcement and the recognition of 
law enforcement as a respected profession 
by the citizens of America, and has made 
available completely the facilities of the FBI 
to law enforcement officers in furtherance 
of the struggle against lawlessness and 
crime: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Tennessee-Mississippi 
Sheriff’s and Peace Officers Association in 
convention at Jackson, Miss., on this the 7th 
day of August 1961, express to the Honor- 
able J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI the sin- 
Cre 
association. 


Foreign Aid With Congressional Checks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some among us who contend that foreign 
aid, the spen of taxpayers’ funds for 
other than that which directly affects 
the, well-being of the American people, is 
unconstitutional. While I have always 
inclined somewhat to that viewpoint, I 
have, nevertheless, salved my conscience 
by the belief that what we spend on 
oversea aid, providing it strengthens our 
allies and ties them closer to our philos- 
ophy of freedom, will result in direct 
benefit to our citizens. | 

In any event, the Recorp will reveal 


that I have supported mutual security 


with fair consistency despite the fact 
that I have some doubts that it has been 
a@ popular program with my constituents. 
In the consideration of the bill just 
passed by this House, the administration 
insisted that it be given authority to 
make long-range commitments, and with 
that position I have had no serious quar- 
rel since, for all practical purposes, for- 
eign aid has never foundered due to the 
failure of Congress to allow multiyear 
planning or provide adequate funds. It 
might also be noted, in passing, that in 


entering into its alliance for progress 


with our sister republics in this hemi- 
sphere, to run for the next 10 years, the 
administration evidently felt that it has 
adequate authority under existing law 
for such extended planning. | 
Be all of that as it may, when the 
White House asked for the right to fi- 


’ 
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nance the - program with borrowed 


money—to resort to back-door spend- . 


ing, I joined with the majority of my 
colleagues in support of the measure 
that was finally passed, whereby the ex- 
ecutive branch will have broad powers to 
promote mutual security while, at the 
same time, the Congress retains to itself 
the right to pass upon the amount of 
money to be spent through annual ap- 
propriations. 

Tt is always encouraging when the po- 
sition I have taken on a given issue re- 
ceives editorial support, particularly 
when such support comes from a leading 
daily in my home county. I am, there- 
- fore, gratified to be able to include with 
and make a part of these remarks the 
splendid editorial from the pen of my 
good friend, Henry Brinton, the editor of 
the Daily Local News of West Chester, 
Pa., as it appeared in the August 18 issue 
of that fine paper: 

Can CONGRESS RESIST PRESSURE IN FOREIGN 

Ar SHOWDOWN? 


The battle lines are drawn on the pending 
showdown over the Kennedy administration’s 
multibillion dollar foreign aid program. 

_ United Press International news dispatches 
which reached us early today indicate that 
the outcome of the controversial issue will 
depend not so much on the fight in Con- 
- gress, but whether or not certain elements in 

can resist the mounting pressure 
which is being put on them by the White 
House. 

It is an established fact now that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is tremendously worried over 
the outlook for his foreign aid bill which 
only a few days ago seemed to be well on its 
way. The hot spot in the explosive issue has 
to do with the method of financing the bil- 
lions upon billions which will be poured into 
foreign countries in the next 5 years. 

Fortunately there is a group within the 
House which is determined that all aid 
money-be made available by the approval of 
Congress. That is the constitutional way 
and the only way such funds have been fur- 
nished in the past. 

The other way is borrowing from 
the Treasury without the annual scrutiny 
and sanction of the Congress. Because of its 
questionable methods, it has been dubbed 
“back-door spending.” Huge sums have 
been spent in this way in recent years, but 
never for foreign aid. Now the administra- 
tion would make such spending easier by 
having aid to other countries financed in 
the same way. This, at the moment, ap- 
pears to be the chief bone of contention, and 
well it should be for it involves billions in 
American tax money. 

This explains why the White House wires 
are hot and why Mr. Kennedy is seizing 
every straw he can grasp in order to save 
this program and the method of financing 
which he favors. 

This does not mean that the Congress is 
opposed to foreign aid. Not by any means. 
When the fight is over and the dust settles it 
will probably show that the President re- 
ceived all the money he asked for. But if 
the constitutionally minded element in 
Congress has its way, it will be necessary for 
the President to ask the legislators for funds 
every year rather than merely direct the 
Treasury to make the money available. And 
that is the way it.should be. 


Whom does Congress represent? Is it the 
President or the people? The answer is ob- 
vious. If Congress turns over to the execu- 
tive branch the wer to spend funds for 
projects of which it has little or no knowl- 
edge, it is, in effect, surrendering its sanc- 
tioning authority and the people, in turn, 
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lose their contact in the important field of 
foreign aid. That, in brief, is what will 
happen if Congress fails to stand on its con- 
stitutional rights regarding the appropria- 
tion of public funds. 

Since the close of World War II, the 
United States has poured more than $80 
billion into an oversea with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Billions of it accom- 
plished a lot of good, while other billions 
would have been just as effective had they 
been poured down the drain. 

Today as Congress battles the fate of for- 
eign aid yet to be it must be plain to every 
American citizen that it should be admin- 
istered under the watchful eye of Congress. 
The funds should be voted by Congress 
rather than handed out through the 
Treasury’s back-door spending method. 

Congressional approval of all such funds is 
@& must in these critical times. It is the 
only constitutional way of doing business 
and we see no reason for doing it any other 
way despite pressure from the White House. 


Crusade for Americanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a time when many people and 
many groups are trying to find a way to 
combat Communist subversion, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
what the folks in my hometown of Glen- 
dale, Calif., are doing. I am sure all will 
agree after reading the following article 


by James Bassett in the Sunday, August 


20 Los Angeles Times that this is indeed 
a commendable approach and worthy of 
emulation. 
GLENDALE SHOWS How To TACKLE 
COMMUNISM 

(By James Bassett, Times political analyst) 

This is the story of one community’s ef- 
fort to find a workable approach to a prob- 
lem that has baffled Americans for the past 
15 years—how the average citizen can help 
his Government meet the Communist chal- 
lenge. 


Deeply concerned by what they’d read 


about the progress of the cold war, the heads 
of 16 service clubs in the quiet, conservative, 
suburban city of Glendale (population: 
120,000) met 2 months ago to ponder the 
question. 

Like other good Americans, they’d paid 
their taxes, voted, exhorted their legislators 
on occasion, and sought to keep informed 
about the situation at home and abroad. 

Yet they were dissatisfied. They felt there 
must be more that a thinking citizen could 
do. 

They wanted to get into the fight. | 

Having observed the divisive efforts of the 
radical rightwing John Birch Society, how- 
ever, they concluded this wasn’t the way to 
assist their town and their Government in 
the global struggle. | 

By the time they held their second in- 
formal session in July, these earnest civic 
leaders were ready with a “declaration of 
purpose”’: 

1. To conduct an educational program in 
the nature and menace of communism. 

2. To inform the community about the 
principles of American freedom and liberty, 
and show how they can be strengthened. 
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3. To bolster “the will of this community 
to stand actively and intelligently behind 
their government in its struggle against the 
dangers of international communism.” 

As businessman Ben Roth puts it, “The 
idea spread like wildfire.” 

Veterans’ groups and women’s organiza- 
tions joined up, and now Glendale’s bipar- 
tisan, nonpolitical “Crusade for American- 
ism” boasts more than 100 member clubs. 
Next week the clergy of this city of 120,000 
will consider participation in the movement. 

Lewis Gough, former national commander 
of the American Legion, is chairman. Roth 
heads the executive committee. Dr. Wil- 
liam Steuart McBirnie, lecturer and church 
pastor, is the moderator. 

“There will be no witch-hunting in our 
program,” McBirnie promises. ‘‘What we're 
aiming toward is the mobilization of an 
entire community to do its part in the cold 
war. 

According to their policy statement, “the 
crusade shall follow the suggestions for ed- 
ucation and action as set forth in the writ- 
ings and releases of J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of sishdeadtiecadl 
‘tion.” 

Committees are being formed from the 
various supporting organizations—each of 
which has a member on the executive 
board—to direct special projects: such as 
distributing approved literature, creating a 
speakers’ bureau, handling publicity and 
planning an autumn rally. 

“This climactic meeting will be a serious 
affair,” McBirnie said, “enlisting authorita- 


tive speakers from the highest level of gov- 


ernment, and civil life.” 

In Gough himself, the Glendale program 
has a man of national stature and inter- 
national experience: he served as cochair- 
man of former President Eisenhower’s 


People-to-People Committee, undertook a 


special Navy mission to Korea and holds the 
Crusade for Freedom citation for his work 
in Europe in 1957. 

Quite candidly, he and McBirnie acknowl- 
edge the difficulty of steering their new 
crusade along a sane, effective course that 
will avoid ultraconservative extremes. 

It won’t, according to their basic mem- 
orandum, “adopt the doctrinaire viewpoint 
of any organization.” 

Education is the keynote. They contend 

that the U.S. people want “determined lead- 
ership” from Washington, and wish to have 
our national purpose more clearly defined. 
Toward this end they hope to secure in- 
formed speakers who can clarify citizen 
duties in the cold war that’s being waged 
on the economic, political, propaganda, sci- 
entific, and intelligence fronts, as well as 
on territorial borders. 
An aroused and informed citizenry, they 
believe, is a prerequisite in our fight against 
world communism, particularly if we are to 
go on the offensive against communism 
rather than continue merely to react against 
Red thrusts. 

“We've got to realize,”” McBirnie said, "that 
we’re in a war—right now—even if it doesn’t 
involve shooting.” 

On many occasions the American people 
outpace their Washington representatives 
in a desire for positive action during critical 
times. “Unhampered by political considera- 
tions, the people often display a greater de- 
gree of determination than their govern- 
ment, and their courage in the face of po- 


tential danger is apt to be underrated by the 


decisio. ers. 

Meanwhile, the people themselves yearn to 
do something constructive. 

If this fledgling crusade, which has the 
support of the Glendale News-Press (a paper 
that vigorously opposed the Birchers’ meth- 
ods) and the backing of the city fathers, 
emerges as a program of intelligent educa- 
tion and genuine inspiration, it will indeed 
be worth emulating. 
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Statement Submitted to Subcommittee on 
Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment by Irving R. 
Glass, Executive Vice President Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., August 

1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 
Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, nu- 


merous long-established industries lo- 


cated in the congressional district, which 
I represent, are experiencing increasing 
dificulty in competing with foreign 
imports produced by cheap foreign labor. 
At an alarming rate they are losing 
their American markets and can look for 
no relief under our existing Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. The outlook grows 
bleaker as the present administration 
continues to move toward lower pro- 
tective tariffs and eventual free trade. 
One such industry is the tanning in- 
dustry. The growing plight of this in- 
dustry was pointed up in a statement 
submitted on August 21, 1961 to the 
House Subcommittee on Impact of Im- 


' ports and Exports on American Employ- 


ment by Mr. Irving R.-Glass, Executive 
Vice President Tanners’ Council of 
America, Inc. Mr. Speaker at this point 
I request permission to insert Mr. Glass’ 
statement in the Appendix of the Con- 


GRESSIONAL REcoRD. The statement fol- 


lows: 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS ON AMERI- 
CAN EMPLOYMENT BY IRVING R. GLass, Ex- 
ECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, TANNERS’ COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, INC., AUGUsT 21, 1961 


The Tanners’ Council of America is the 
national trade association of the tanning 
industry of the United States. Its member- 


_ ship represents virtually all the leather pro- 


duced in this country. Since the Tanners’ 
Council collects and publishes data covering 


the production and consumption of all types . 


of leather, it is thoroughly qualified to de- 
scribe the industrial trends directly which 
are attributable to conngn trade in leather 


: and leather products. 


During the past 6 years employment in 
tanning and related industries has declined 
sharply. The major responsible factor has 
been the tremendous growth in the volume 
of imports of leather and leather products 
entering the U.S. market. Prior to World 
War II, the United States was a substantial 
net exporter of both leather and finished 
leather products. During recent years this 


trade relationship has been completely re- 


versed and the growth in imports of leather 
and leather products has accelerated at a 
rate which threatens to destroy the indus- 
try and eliminate many thousands of jobs. 
THE FACTS 
The foregoing statements are not based 
upon supposition, hearsay or vague appre- 


-fhension. They are based upon the unambig- 


uous statistics prepared by the U.S. Govern- 
ment itself. Tables I through IV present the 
salient facts. The question raised by these 
facts can no longer be ignored because it 
involves the future of U.S. leather and 
leather products industries and the future 
of employment in these industries. 
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Table I compares U.S. leather imports and 
exports and indicates the tremendous gain in 
the volume of foreign leather reaching the 
United States. Table II demonstrates the 
similar trend which has taken place in US. 
imports of foreign shoes. Table III provides 
a composite tabulation of imports of all 
leather manufactures, including’ gloves, 
handbags, sporting equipment, and miscel- 
laneous leather products. It will be noted 
that in 1960 the composite value of leather 
manufactures imported into the United 
States was almost $80 million greater than 
U.S. exports. 

In the light of the great tide of imports 
revealed by Government statistics, it is not 
surprising that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics totals on employment in the 
industry should show the trend indicated by 
table IV. The loss of employment in the 
U.S. leather industry is paralleled by trends 
in leather-consuming industries such as 
shoes, gloves, handbags and sporting equip- 
ment. 

CAUSES 

The present situation can no longer be 
glossed over or dismissed. It is the conse- 
quence of a number of causes which are 
still operating and of which the end result 
can only be further injury to domestic in- 
dustry and therefore loss of employment. 
Principal causes have undoubtedly been in- 
dicated to the subcommittee by numerous 
industry witnesses. However, it may be 
pertinent to describe the specific form and 
bearing of these causes on leather and 
leather products. 

1. Iack of reciprocity in foreign trade— 
U.S. markets are completely free and open. 
There are no artificial restrictions or bar- 
riers to our markets such as quota schemes, 
embargoes, barter agreements, subsidies, or 
similar artificial impediments. The United 
States has consistently adhered to the prin- 
ciples of the GATT Convention. Unfortu- 
nately other nations have all too frequently 
merely given lip service to the principle of 


reciprocity and have violated it in prac- 


tice. The import of U.S. leather and leather 
products has been, and continues to be, dis- 


criminated against in all too many coun-.- 


tries. Immediately after World War II, 
such discrimination was theoretically justi- 
fied by the so-called dollar shortage. That 
stock excuse, however, has long since van- 
ished. Nevertheless, restrictions or discrimi- 
nations of various kinds are still utilized 
abroad to bar competition of U.S. leather 
and to give artificial protection to foreign 
industry. For example, West Germany, 
which enjoys a very favorable balance of 
trade with the United States, still maintains 
an import quota system which effectively 
prevents West German purchases of US. 
bovine leathers. There is no excuse what- 
soever for this quota system other than 
providing artificial and unwarranted pro- 
tection for German industry. Lack of reci- 
procity abroad has protected monopolistic 
foreign industry at home and enhanced the 
ability of foreign producers to dump prod- 
ucts on the American market. 

2. Wage costs—Wages are a major ele- 
ment of cost in the production of leather 
and leather products. The differential be- 
tween U.S. wages and wages abroad ranges 
from 300 percent in Western Europe to 800 
percent in Japan. Since U.S. aid has con- 
tributed toward raising foreign plant equip- 
ment and efficiency to levels comparable 
with the United States, the huge difference 
in wage costs has placed American industry 
in an utterly adverse situation. For exam- 
ple, Japan buys U.S. rawhides, transports 
these hides across the Pacific, tans them 
into baseball glove leather, fabricates base- 
ball gloves, and ships these gloves to the 
United States to retail at prices less than 
U.S. cost of production. Japan is now the 
largest supplier of baseball gloves in the 
U.S. market. In proceedings before the U.S. 
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Tariff Commission it has been pointed out 
that fully 50 percent of the baseball gloves 
sold in the United States originate in Japan, 
a situation which has developed entirely 
within the past 6 years. 

3. Inadequate U.S. protection—U.S. tariff 
rates have been cut progressively under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Elimina- 
tion of tariff protection has clearly coincided 
with the development of technology and 
plant capacity abroad. No steps have been 
taken to mitigate the impact of world com- 
petition on US. markets or to equalize the 
tremendous differential in wage costs in the 


‘United States and abroad. US. duties now 


provide practically no protection against 
lower foreign costs. In the absence of any 
general policy or plan to meet unprecedented 
modern conditions, the danger of irrepara- 
ble injury to U.S. industry and to US. jobs 
has steadily increased. 

4. Long range consequences—The present 
trend is unmistakeable in leather and leather 
products: Foreign merchandise is supplant- 
ing US. production. Unless this trend is 
stopped and reversed, U.S. output of leather 
and leather products will continue to shrink; 
employment in these industries will dimin- 
ish; the skills and the capital investment 
which are vital to many small communities 
in the country will disappear. 

There is a further consequence implicit in 
the present trend of foreign trade. The 
United States is now exporting a substantial 
proportion of its hide and skin supply, 
whereas in the past the United States was 
a raw material importing nation. In alarm- 


ing degree, therefore, the status of this coun- . | 


try has changed from being an industrial - 
leader to becoming a producer of raw mate- 
rial for other countries to fabricate. It is 
by no means inconceivable, if present trends 
are projected, that in at least one major in- 
dustrial product area the United States will | 
become an undeveloped agricultural pro- 
ducer. That result could certainly have 
never been contemplated a generation ago 
when the industrial ascendency and tech- 
nological leadership of the United States 
were undisputed. Skeptics who feel that 
the foregoing statements are alarmist and 
exaggerated should refer to table V and note 
the percentage of US. cattlehides and calf- 
skins exported in the past 3 years. Needless 
to say, a very large proportion of the raw 
material leaving the United States returns 
to this country as finished leather or leather 
products. 

The facts reviewed in the present state- 
ment are familiar to various departments and 
agencies of the U.S. Government. Intensive 
consideration and remedial action have been 
conspicuous by their absence. It is impera- 
tive that Congress become aware of the facts. 
and their implications and that er 
galvanize Government into action. 


Impacted School Areas: Now is the Time 
To Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
charge petition is at the Clerk’s desk 
on H.R. 5349, a simple extension of the | 
impacted school areas statutes. If this 
session adjourns without extending these 
statutes school districts in over 300 con-. 
gressional districts will suffer moderate 


to catastrophic financial crises. Signa- | 


— 
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tures on this petition will speed neces- 
sary legislation. It must be speeded to 
be enacted during the next 3 to 4 weeks, 
before Congress adjourns. Now is the 
time to help. 


Foreign-Aid Fallacies 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I enclose a splendid article by Hen- 
ry Hazlitt, one of the contributing edi- 
tors to Newsweek, which appears in the 
August 28, 1961, issue of Newsweek, just 
off the press. Mr. Hazlitt is to be com- 
mended for his forthright analysis of 
the foreign-aid program. 

FOREIGN-AID FALLACIES 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The administration’s foreign-aid program 
disregards nearly every sound principle of 
constitutional balance, foreign policy, or eco- 
nomics. 

Even if we were to grant that a foreign- 
aid program of the present dimensions is 
economically necessary or desirable, the re- 
quest of the President for authority to bor- 
row $8.8 billion from the Treasury over the 
next 5 years to finance long-term “devel- 
opment” loans violates sound democratic 
and constitutional procedure. Congress is 
asked to give up, to that extent, its essential 
annual control of Federal expenditures. It 
is asked, in other words, to vote a lack of 
confidence in its future self. It is asked to 
prevent itself from reconsidering the pro- 


gram next year on its merits, and deciding ~ 


the question in accordance with its judg- 
ment of the situation as it exists at that 
time, 

It is also asked, in effect, to limit the free- 
dom of action of the next Congress. If the 
voters were to return a conservative or a 
Republican House to power in November 
1962, for example, and the new Members felt 
that part of their mandate was to cut down 
or halt foreign aid, they would be prevented 


from doing so by an unwarranted “moral 


commitment’? made by the present Congress. 
This is a denial of democratic principle. 


FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


The President’s request rests, in addition, 
on unsound economic assumptions. The 
Rusk-Dillon plea declared: “It will be neces- 
sary to free our development lending pro- 
gram from the difficulities of working under 
the uncertainties inherent in annual re- 
quests for funds.” Why can’t foreign gov- 
ernments operate under the same “uncer- 
tainties” as our own Government depart- 
ments do? The administration’s argument 
apparently assumes that the key to prosper- 
ity and economic growth is not free enter- 
prise, but government planning, as typified 
by the 5-year plans that India and other na- 
tions have aped from Russia. 

President Kennedy and Secretary Dillon 
have promised huge sums to Latin American 
countries in our Alliance for Progress on 
condition that they institute “reforms.” 
These reforms are not in the direction of 
encouraging free enterprise, removing vex- 
atious controls, safeguarding private prop- 
erty, reducing onerous taxation and Govern- 
ment extravagance, balancing their budgets, 
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and halting inflation. The money has been 
offered, on the contrary, on the condition 
that the Latin American countries will un- 
dertake “national [i.e., governmental] plan- 
ning,” “land reform,” and socialized hous- 
ing—in brief, if they will move still further 
toward socialism and the welfare state. So- 
called “land reform” abroad has usually 
meant a grave infringement of private- 
property rights. It has more often resulted 
in a reduction rather than an increase of 
agricultural output. 
WHAT PRICE COFFEE? 


Secretary Dillon has promised the Latin 
American countries “at least $20 billion” in 
return for such socialistic measures. In ad- 
dition, he has promised help in pushing up 
the price of coffe and tin, for example, 
against American consumers. He has not 
only endorsed export quotas of these prod- 
ucts from Latin American producers, but 
recommended policing imports into the 


United States. He ignores the collapse of all 


the old Brazilian coffee valorization plans 
and similar “stabilization” schemes, and the 
expensive fiasco of our own crop-support 


programs. 


In brief, the administration does not trust | 


or understand the function of free prices 
and free markets in adjusting production to 
consumption and supply to demand. The 
whole folly of Government price control and 


production control is to be launched on a 


new and international scale. 

The result can only be to encourage and 
prolong all the unsound economic policies 
of South American governments, and to slow 
down rather than accelerate sound and con- 
tinuous South American economic growth. | 

All this is apart from the economic harm 
that the foreign-aid program is now doing to 
the United States itself, in unbalancing our 
budget, threatening greater inflation and a 
still greater increase in the tax burden on 
productive enterprise, increasing the deficit 
in our balance of payments, and under- 
mining the dollar just when it is most es- 
sential for our own stability and world 
stability to strengthen it. 


The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Vincennes Sun-Commercial recently 
published a thought-provoking editorial 
entitled “This We Can Afford.” Much 
has been written and said about foreign 
aid, but this brief editorial in a few words 
Says much. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIs WE CaN AFFORD 

There is always a lot of congressional un- 
happiness over foreign aid offered in loans 
and grants. But shipments abroad under 
our “food for peace” program can warm 
many a lawmaker’s heart. 

These can be of immense value to needy 
nations. At the same time, they slice into 
our farm surpluses, easing that groaning bur- 
den a little, particularly as to storage costs. 

Food for peace shipments are rising mark- 
edly. Last year just 43,763 tons went into 
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development programs, with nearly 400,000 
additional tons going for famine and disaster 
relief. This year, with months yet to go, 
development areas already have received 
264,000 tons of food out of a total of 727,000 
shipped. | 

That this is, relatively, our most painless 
foreign aid does not in any way impair its 
great usefulness. | 


We Should Set the Terms of Any Nego- 
tiations as a Result of the Berlin Situa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street 
Journal should give the West cause for 
concern. Here we learn of an attitude 
on the part of the West Berliners which 
has not been publicized in the glowing 
reports following the Vice President’s 
visit to Germany over the week end. 
We have been led to believe the West 
Berliners would stand firm in the face of 
any discouragement, that regardless of 
what the free world did, they would not 
back down in the face of Communist 
aggression. It is foolhardy to expect 
that much of any people and the Ber- 


liners are beginning to react as any peo- 


ple would who lose confidence in those 
from whom they expect support. This 
could be the end result of the current 


Communist moves in East Berlin, the © 
complete isolation of the Western part 


of the city and its gradual strangulation 

until it, too, silently is enclosed by a 

barbed wire fence and a brick wall. 
Action is needed to prevent any such 


result. Mere words, no matter how high | 


sounding and dramatic will not halt the 
spread of communism. Action will. 
What action can we take in Berlin now, 
short of war? We can tell the Commu- 
nists upon what terms we will negotiate. 
We can stop dancing to Khrushchev’s 
tunes. We can make it clear to him 
that existing treaties in Berlin are not 
subject to negotiation, but now that he 
has broken those treaties, has defied the 
agreements, that there is only one issue 
to be negotiated, the unification of Ger- 
many. Such a bold and definite posi- 
tion on our part will give new hope, not 
only to the German people on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, but to all those who 
are looking to the United States for bold 
leadership. It will stop the flight of the 
West Berliners. It*will enlist the sup- 
port of all those who believe in freedom 
and justice. 

The article from the Wall Street 
Journal follows: 


EMBATTLED BERLINERS—THEY BEGIN To SHOW 
NERVOUSNESS UNITED STATES HaD Nor Ex- 


PECTED 
(By Dan Cordtz) 

BERLIN.—The amazingly tough burghers 
who live in the encapsulated Western sector 
of this city have for the first time been devel- 
oping a case of nerves. And that is what 


. 

& 

| 
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Vice President JOHNSON’s trip and the re- 
inforcement of the U.S. garrison here is real- 
ly all about. 

Through one crisis after another in the 
past 15 years, West Berliners have displayed 
a calm optimism and an undaunted sense 
of humor that have been the wonder of out- 


siders who have witnessed it. But today, al-_ . 


though their sense of humor remains and is 
reflected in persistent wry joking about their 
current plight, even an occasional visitor can 
sense a slight deterioration in the deter- 
mined air of confidence. 

“Are you going west?” the West Berliners 
are asking each other more frequently, and 
more openly. There was a time, and not so 
long ago, when even asking that question 
was regarded as a sign of weakness. 

Those who went—and of course there were 
always a fair number going to the Federal 
Republic to escape the Soviet squeeze—went 
silently. Now the enquiry is made frequent- 
ly among friends here, and no special stigma 
is attached to a confession one is considering 
the move, 


West Berlin officials insist there has been > 


no rise in the normal flow of persons to West 
Germany since the latest crisis arose. Planes 
are crowded, they explain, with the backlog 
of East German refugees who managed to 
escape before the last gap in the Iron Cur- 
tain slammed shut. But some Allied officials 
here are not so sure. “It would be strange,” 
says one, “if all the talk didn’t also result in 
more people running out.” 

Typical of those at last making the move 
is 48-year-old Otto Schade, a machinist wait- 
ing with his family and belongings for a 
Plane that will take them to Frankfurt. Mr. 
Schade displays the same apologetic manner 
of most West Berliners reluctantly abandon- 
ing their city, but points to his two teen- 
age daughters as the reason. 


FOOD AND AMERICANS 


Some of the signs of nervousness are obvi- 
ous, some more subtle. In spite of the dis- 
approval of their neighbors, for example, 
many housewives have started stocking up 
heavily on canned goods, flour, sugar and 
other staples. Although city officials declare 
there is plenty of food in warehouses around 
the Western sector to feed its 2.2 million 
mouths for 9 months at least, last week’s 
hoarding was serious enough to strip shelves 
in some stores. One well-to-do hausfrau 
purchased $750 worth of food from a large 
downtown department store. “We really 
just laughed at her,” claims a store execu- 
tive. 

Anxiety shows in the faces of the little 
bands who gather around newsstands to 
read the headlines—some of them shouting 
such conclusions as: “The West is doing 
nothing.” Serious expressions were also the 
rule among the 250,000 who gathered Wed- 
nesday to hear Mayor Willie Brandt demand 
something more than words from the United 
States and while there was enthusiasm for 
Vice President JOHNSON’s visit, it is by no 
means sure to be enough. 

Quite significantly, perhaps, for the first 
time in recent years an American finds him- 
self something less than the object of com- 
plete admiration and friendship. Yet no 
real hostility is evident and, indeed, some 
of the newly arrived U.S. soldiers have been 
greeted almost as liberating heroes. 

One interesting sign of the effect of the 
Soviet squeeze is the increasingly grim twist 
West Berlin humor is taking. The owner of 
a& small downtown bookshop promised his 
staff he will soon issue them water pistols 
“because I guess that’s all we'll have on 
our side.” A current joke being passed 
around holds that the Red invasion will 
come on a Sunday afternoon—when all the 
American troops are watching a football 
game or sleeping off Saturday night. On 


the lighter side, a newspaper cartoon depicts 
a scene in an East Berlin butcher shop 
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where the man behind the counter is telling 
the customers: “Sorry, no wurst, but I can 
let you have 3 meters of barber wire.” . 

The most serious sign of nervousness, 
though, is a change in the once-dogged 
stubbornness about not being forced out of 
this island city. 
“What kind of normal life can children 
ever have here?” a man who is leaving with 
his family asks. ‘For myself, I would stay 
and fight—but the children deserve better 
than that. It’s just too uncertain.” 

Erection of “Ulbricht’s Chinese Wall” be- 
tween the two segments of the city has 
brought special problems with it-to some 
Berliners—and they, too, must now seriously 
consider leaving for West Germany. 

An example is Hans Preuss, a middleaged 


shopkeeper whose small delicatessen stands 


near a stop on the S-bahn not far from the 
now sealed off border. Mr. Preuss counted 
among his regular customers many of the 
53,000 Grenzgaenger-East Berlin residents 


working in West Berlin. Now this business — 


is gone, probably for good. “Of course, I 
could see the effect right away,” he says 
unhappily. “Last week I made no money at 
all. The only thing to do is either to find a 
new location here or move out altogether.” 
Asked what his choice will probably be, he 
looks at the floor and replies softly that “I 
just don’t know.” But his defeated air sug- 
gests he too may “go west.” 

More important, perhaps, is the reaction of 
the West Berlin youth. Toa distressing de- 
gree it has already decided that the future 


can hold little for it here. 


VIEW FROM A BEER HALL ~ 


Visit a few of the small beer halis near 
the downtown campus of Berlin Technical 
University and you quickly sense the feeling 
among many young people that it is best to 
leave Berlin. Speaking in slow, careful Eng- 
lish, a handsome young engineering student, 
now working in a Berlin factory during his 
summer vacation, explains his firm determi- 
nation to go west after he takes his degree 


in another year. 


“We must be realistic,” he says. “No 
matter what the Allies do, Germany is not 
going to be united and Berlin is not going to 
be a normal place to live and work for many 
years. I myself believe it will not be in my 
lifetime. Therefore the opportunities will 
not be here. I stay here now because I 
believe I can learn more here than anywhere 
else in Germany. But when I have finished, 
I will go to West Germany because then I 
can do more with what I have learned.” 

A companion, listening in obvious sympa- 
thy and agreement, was nonetheless one of 
the thousands of West Berliners who gath- 
ered at the Brandenburg Gate on the day 
the border was sealed to shout insults at 
the Communists and demand action by the 
West. How to reconcile his words and 
actions? He shrugs. “That’s different. 
Sometimes you have to protest even if it does 
no good.” 

The long-term exodus of young men like 
these—who take with them the priceless 
technical training and education that would 
enable them to replace the community’s 
aging leaders—is already West Berlin’s most 
acute problem. The current crisis cannot 
help but aggravate it. Officials of the two 
universities say they have seen no wave of 
registration cancellations for this fall as a 
result yet, but concede the new trouble 
could show up when classes actually begin. 

Already nearly a quarter of West Ber- 
lin’s population is made up of persons in the 
65 and older age bracket, and that segment 
is growing yearly. One man almost of that 
age, who is manager of one of the city’s 
large industrial plants, says he cannot blame 
his younger colleagues when they leave. “I 
always point to all the advantages of living 
in an exciting, intellectually stimulating at- 
mosphere like this when I’m trying to keep 
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a good young executive,” he says, “but I 
can’t bring myself to reproach them when 
they ignore me.” 

HERR HAASE SCOFFS 


It would be a serious mistake, of course, 
to bring away the impression that the cur- 
rent nervousness implies a majority of West 
Berliners are now 
flight. Most continue to share the views 
expressed by Friedrich Haase, a foundry 
engineer, one of whose three daughters left 
the city this year for Los Angeles. “We 
still think West Berlin will remain free,” he 
declares with a smile. “We know that this 
is not a fight between the Communists and 
the West Berliners, or even the West Ger- 
mans. If that were the case then there 
would be nothing we could do. But we 
know it is between the East and West— 
between Russia and the United States 
finally. So we are sure you will stand be- 
hind us.” 

Has he not pondered leaving? “No,” Mr. 
Haase scoffs. “What sense would it make 
to run to West Germany? If the Russians 
come here, they will soon go there, too— 
then all over Europe. Your leaders know 
this as well as we.” 

Western officials, whether or not they 
agree with all Mr. Haase’s assessment, make 
it clear they regard his brand of confidence 
as the most essential element of strength 
in the Allied position today. 

Hence the Vice President’s trip. “Some 
of us, I’m afraid, had started to take the 


Berliners’ courage for granted,” says one 


Western official. Even it has to be bolstered 
now and then. “But,” he adds hopefully, 
“I’m sure they’ll meet the test.” 


Has Job, Will Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
August 22, 1961: 

Has Jos, WILL TRAVEL | 

Mr. Kennedy’s tribute to LYNDON JOHN- 

SON’s “remarkably successful and important 


trip” to West Germany and West Berlin was. 


fully deserved. 

The success of the trip, of course, was not 
due primarily to anything Mr. JoHNsoON did 
or said in Germany. It is attributable, 
rather to the fact that his presence there, 
at the President’s direction, plus the modest 
reinforcement of our small Berlin garrison, 
was properly interpreted by the Germans as 
a manifestation of American resolve not to 
be pushed out of the beleaguered city. Mr. 
Kennedy underscored this when he said we 
are going to pass through difficult weeks and 
months in maintaining the freedom of West 
Berlin, but “maintain it we will.” 

This is not the first trip the Vice Presi- 
dent has made to assert the American pres- 
ence in troubled areas of the world. Nor is 
it likely to be the last. But he can be de- 
pended upon to do what needs to be done. 
We do not imagine that LYNDON JOHNSON 
has found it easy to assume the role of presi- 


thinking in terms of 


dential emissary. As majority leader of the . 


Senate, he had been accustomed to lead, 
not to follow. And his willingness to play 
ball as a team member has been something 


of a surprise to many. When he accepted 


OF 
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the vice-presidential nomination after his 
bid for the first prize had failed, however, 
he made up his mind to take the assignments 
that came his way and to make the most of 
his opportunities. The “remarkably suc- 
cessful” trip to Germany is but one chapter 
in that story. 


F ederal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
July 14 the Wall Street Journal had an 
editorial entitled “Flunking the Test” in 
which the writer suggested that some of 
the arguments presented for Federal aid 
to education were so weak that they 
“fiunked the test.” The editorial was 
especially directed at an article previ- 
ously published in the New Republic. 
The August 21, 1961, issue of the New 
Republic contains an answer to the edi- 
torial which speaks for itself. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: | 

T.R.B. From WASHINGTON 
One of the mysteries of journalism is that 


only a few pages apart but it is too wide 
ever to be bridged. The estimable Wall 
Street Journal, July 14, accused us of alarm- 
ist views on school shortages because we 
said galloping State-local indebtedness re- 
quires Federal aid. Nonsense, localities are 
doing all right, says the paper in rebuttal. 

- By a quaint coincidence we had based our 


town Needs—More Help From Uncle Sam?” 
The carefully documented article was signed 


“Mitchell Gordon, staff reporter of the Wall 


Street Journal.” 

Which paper d’ya read? 

It is informative, perhaps, to excerpt the 
Wall Street Journal’s debate with itself: 

“We didn’t realize how tough things were 
until we came across this last-ditch plea 
in the New Republic.” (Wall Street Journal 
editorial, July 14.) 

“In major metropolises and crossroad 
hamlets around the country, municipal taxes 
are going up these days—but not fast 
enough to keep deficits from rising, too.” 
(Wall Street Journal news article, June 8.) 

“Some States have hardly any official in- 
debtedness. Altogether, State and local debt 
totals some $64 billion; that of the Federal 
Government, which has gone up only 8 per- 
cent since the war, is $289 billion.” (Wall 
Street Journal editorial, July 14.) 

“Nearly all city finance men contend that 
State and Federal Governments are going 
to have to step in increasingly to help ease 
the cities’ predicament.” (Wall 
Street Journal news article, June 8.) 

“The States and localities have gone ahead 
in recent years building classrooms at a 
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pace that could result in a classroom sur- 
plus by the end of the decade rather than 
the lamented ‘shortage.’” (Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorial, July 14.) 

“Education’s financial demands on the 
cities are great. New York City, for ex- 
ample, is spending nearly 20 percent of its 
current budget on education. In Birming- 
ham, Ala., City Controller Sidney Grady Ful- 


- lerton, Jr., calls schools ‘the real problem 


with us.’” (Wall Street Journal news ar- 
ticle, June 8.) 

“In 1960, the volume and approval rate of 
school bonds set new records at elections.” 
(Wall Street Journal editorial, July 14.) 

“Municipal officials complain the educa- 
tion burden is getting to be more of a prob- 
lem for them because taxpayers are growing 
increasingly antagonistic toward bond is- 
sues for new schools... Journal 
news article, June 8.) 

The Wall Street Journal editorial makes 
these statements: 

“Some States have hardly any official in- 
debtedness.” 

(True of about six States which have 
passed debt on to cities. But since the war 
Federal debt has increased only about 8 
percent; State and local debt 400 percent.) 

“Only one-half of 1 percent of all school 
districts in the United States have reached 
the limit of their available bonded indebted- 
ness for school construction.” 

(If a school district spends $10 million 
but is still $5 under its legal limit it comes 
under the generalization above, vague and 
largely meaningless.) 

“In 1960, the volume approval rate of 
school bonds set new records at elections.”’ 

(There were also about 1.5 million more 
children, Sale of school bonds isn’t keeping 
up with population increase.) 

“No State legislature has ever asked the 
Federal Government for school aid.” (In- 
correct. Better research it again Wall Street 
Journal.) 

“Nor has a local school board official ever 
testified in favor of a Federal aid bill.’’ 

(So many petitions have been received 
by Congress from local school board offi- 
cials that they aren’t even counted.) 

Well, that’s the story. Moscow has beaten 
us in science again, and once more at home 
American kids have been smugly gypped on 
school aid. 


Crimes Aboard Aircraft: in Air Ceadiares 
SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to commend our subcommittee 
chairman, Mr. WILLIAMs, not only for 
the very prompt action he took on this 
bill but in the very meticulous manner 
in which the legislation was formulated. 
And, I might say that I think this cer- 
tainly fills a vacuum in the jurisdiction, 
enforcement, and punishment of those 


crimes aboard aircraft that is highly 


essential, and might also have a definite 
retarding effect, so to speak, on the num- 
ber of so-called crackpot cases of this 
nature that always spring up just as 
they did in the epidemic of aircraft 
bombings a couple of years ago. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. HarRvEY]. | 
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Johnson Does es Masterful Job 
TENSION REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


| OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Gould Lincoln: 

JOHNSON DOES MASTERFUL JOB 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON did the 
job he was sent to do in West Berlin—and 
he did it well. His mission was the most 
important ever assigned to a Vice President 


of the United States, in view of the tension 
which had built up over the Berlin situation. 


It was touch and go whether the effort of 


the Kremlin leaders to convince the West 
Berliners, the countries of the free world 
and the so-called neutralist nations that the 
United States was indeed a “paper tiger” 
would succeed. The Vice President’s visit 
to reassure the West Berliners this country 
was prepared to stand firm in their defense, 
plus the immediate strengthening of the 
American military forces in West Berlin, has 
been of great value. In the first place, it has 


- restored the morale of the West Berliners, 


which had been sadly strained by the slow 
approach to the situation caused by the 
Communist East German blockage of the 
border between East and West Berlin. In 
the second place it has, or should have, con- 
vinced the Kremlin that President Ken- 
nedy was not speaking idly when he told 
the American people and the peoples of the 
world that this country would not be forced 
or bullied out of its rights in West Berlin. 
And third, it has placed the cause of the 
present crisis right where it should be 
placed—in the lap of the Communists, for 
all the world to see and understand. 

The reaction of the Kremlin and its satel- 
lites and Red China has been just what 
would have been expected. They have at- 
tempted to picture the JOHNSON visit, the 
Vice President’s firm statements, and the 
assignment of added military forces to the 
area as attempts of this country to increase 
tension between the East and the West 
almost to the brink of war. The fact is 
that the tension already had been increased 
by the Russians and their puppet govern- 
ment in East Germany. This should not be 
difficult for the Allied free nations and the 
neutralists to grasp. 

CONFERENCES EXPECTED 

The JOHNSON visit has been salutary, but 
it still leaves the Berlin problem where it 
was before, and has been for the last 16 
years. Unless the Reds intend to force us 
to military action, the next step seems to 
be diplomatic conferences. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk said Sunday in a televised 
broadcast (‘‘Meet the Press’) that he did 
not believe the Soviet Government wished 
war over Berlin. He also said he believed 
the Berlin issue would be discussed by the 
interested powers, though he did not under- 
take in any way to be specific as to time, 
place or character of the expected confer- 
ence. Russian Premier Khrushchev, mean- 
while, has not backed away at all from his 
declared purpose to sign a peace treaty with 
his puppet East German government. Also 


he has now suggested that whatever rights 


the United States, Britain and France claim 
they have as a result of agreements at the 
time of the cessation of hostilities—the end 
of World War II—are no longer existent. 


a 
| 


| 
editorial writers never read their own paper. 
Here will be a news story that Mr. Black 
says this, but on the editorial page Mr. 
_ Black will invariably say that. The gap is 
alarmist reflections on a lead story in a 
prominent New York newspaper with this 
headline last June 2: “Troubled Cities: Their 
Deficits Grow as They Try To Meet Demands 
| for Services—Oak Park, Mich., Policemen 
Fight Fires—Boston Frets Over its Down- 
| 
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REDS BLOCK SOLUTION 


The West has made frequent suggestions 
to the Soviet Government for a solution of 
the Berlin and the divided Germany prob- 
lems, In every case they have been rejected. 
What is clear is that the Kremlin has been 
stalling any adjustment, believing that in 
the end they will be able to take over all 
Berlin, They have been putting the pres- 
sure on now and again, while building up 
their military strength. They have believed 
that finally they could scare the United 
States and its allies into making concessions 
which could lead to the engulifment of the 
2.5 million West Berliners in the Communist 
state of East Berlin. It will be interesting 
to see what further lines of pressure. the 
Kremlin exerts before they go to the con- 
ference table. 

Vice President JOHNSON, who was accom- 
panied to West Berlin by Gen. Lucius Clay, 
the commander of U.S. forces in that area in 
1948 when the Communist attempted a 
blockade of West Berlin and failed because 
of our successful airlift, has reported to 
President Kennedy what he found in Ber- 
lin, as well as the result of his talk .with 
West German Chancellor Adenauer. 

The Kennedy administration has been en- 
gaged in conferences with the British, 
French, and the West German Governments 
and NATO regarding the course to be fol- 
lowed over Soviet attempts to take over the 
West Berliners. So far, there has been soli- 
darity of purpose on the part of the West- 
ern Allies. The Reds have tried and will try 
again to break this solidarity. They are 
clever maneuverers. They will do what they 
can to obtain their goals without war, There 
remains the question whether they will use 
armed force finally. That is the problem 
the Kennedy administration faces, and will 
continue to face unless the Kremlin has a 
change of heart. 

Vice President JoHNSON, said, indeed, no 
more than President Kennedy, himself, had 
said earlier—that we would never give up 
on West Berlin. His appearance on the scene 
of the crisis at this particular time, how- 
ever, was more effective. He brought with 
him a promise of action that — the 
atmosphere. 


Government Support of Has No 
Place in a Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the free 
enterprise system has proven to be the 
best system devised for the progress and 
development of the individual. Any 
Government interference with the proc- 
esses of the free enterprise system weak- 
ens the entire structure. In other words, 
we cannot have a little bit of socialism. 
Once we start down that road, through 
Government efforts to support or control 
any line of business, it will be difficult to 
halt the direction. 

The following editorial from the Dal- 
las Morning News makes an important 
point that too many of us have forgot- 


ten. 
Ricut To Go Broke 
Dale Witham, in Clark News (house organ 
of Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich.), 
presents the idea that the right to go broke 
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is essential to the development of free enter- 
prise. 

A business has the right to propose a new 
article, a new service or a new price to the 
trade, he argues. And the trade has a right 
to go somewhere else for what it wants. In 
the competition between one business and 
another, one survives and another doesn’t. 
The customers decide who wins and who 
loses. 

Every time Government steps in to protect 
a losing business from going under, Mr. 
Witham argues, tax money is poured in— 
and things are no better than they were be- 
fore. He points to the effort of Congress to 
make it illegal for a farmer to fail. But if 
the farmer grows too much, the consuming 
public has the right to stop buying when it 
has had enough. And piling the surplus up 
under Government subsidy still leaves farm- 
ing as a failure to gear output to demand. 

Of course, if nobody fails and nobody can 
fail, there is an end to competition and an 
end to keen incentive to improve methods, 
service and product. 


Federal Aid to Education and Other 
Socialistic Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I wish to in- 
clude a letter from Mr. Alan L. Barrett, 
1127 South Bristol Street, Santa Ana, 
Calif. This letter portrays the feelings 
of Alan and his friends toward the pro- 
posed Federal aid to education program, 
as well as other socialistic legislation: 

_AvuGusST 14, 1961. 
Mr. JAMES B..UTT, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Utt: In April of this year I wrote 
to you concerning Federal aid to education, 
more specifically, that portion related to 
veterans. At that time I wished to inform 
you that I favored Federal aid to all veterans, 
not just to those who were in active service 
during wartime. Since April I have fur- 
thered my education by taking a course in 
political science at Santa Ana College. What 
I have learned in that particular class and 
what I have assimilated through supplemen- 
tary reading is that most programs for Fed- 
eral aid to education are superficial, waste- 
ful, inequitable, and unnecessary. I am now 
concerned with the fact that extension of 


-veteran’s benefits is a socialistic move at 


best, and therefore wish to reverse my stand 
by opposing such benefits. 

You inquired in your reply of May 4 as to 
whether or not I was a former cadet at the 
Military Academy as indicated by your rec- 
ords. Yes, I was appointed by yourself in 
July of 1956. I attended until January of 
1959 at which time I was dismissed for de- 
ficiency in mathematics. I have always ap- 
preciated your selecting me for the appoint- 
ment, however, and am very greateful for 
the experience gained there in attending as 
long as Idid. I wish to pursue my education 
to finality as I am doing now however, and 
Iam thoroughly convinced I can do it on my 
own without Federal aid. I think the words 
of Mr. John A. Howard, president of Rock- 
ford College in Mlinois, are especially appli- 
cable here. He said, as regards to accepting 


while we seem not to notice. 
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Federal aid to a proposed building program 
at his college, “I feel that the dependence 
on National Government to solve all prob- 
lems weakens the moral fiber of its citizens. 
Man’s human stature rises as he is self- 
sufficient, and declines as he is dependent.” 
I heartily agree with the view expressed 
here. 

I wish to expand my position even further 
by stating that I and those friends of mine 
whom I consider intelligent, are growing 
more and more opposed to socialistic legis- 
lation in any form and are behind you to 
the limit in the work you are trying to do 
in Congress along these lines. 

I have heard many people talk of your 
proposed “liberty amendment” but confess 
I am not qualified to discuss it simply be- 
cause I have not read it. Would you please 
send me a copy so I can familiarize myself 
with it? I assure you that I will communi- 
cate with you on my views, and those of my 
family and friends in the near future. Until 
then you have our best wishes. 


Very sincerely, 
ALAN L. BARRETT. | 


One at a Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 

Mr. HARVEY of “Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Shelbyville (Ind.) 
News: 


ONE AT A TIME 


Many of our freedoms are being lost 
Year after 
year, there are fewer and fewer areas into 
which Federal regulation has not en- 
croached. 

Government bureaus exist to regulate 
farming, jobs, relations between employer 
and employee, and other broad areas of 
business operation. Excessively heavy taxes 
make it more and more difficult for an 
American citizen to accumulate sufficient 
savings to take care of himself in his old. 
age. The length of the so-called normal 
workweek is set by a Government agency. 

All of these things have been done at a 
time. 

Each advance along the road that leads 
directly away from freedom probably seems 
@ small movement, a hardly noticeable 
movement. Most often each step away from 
freedom was made possible by a promise 
of something for nothing. A far-reaching 
system of grants, subsidies, rewards, and 
penalties has been set up to finance the 
flight from freedom. 

And the end is not yet. Every year ad- 
ditions to the regulatory system are pro- 
posed. Each of these offers something to 
somebody. Each one demands the surrender 
of a little more of the freedom of the in- 
dividual American citizen and the handing 
over to the Government of more power over 
more people. ; 

Those who give up their right to decide 
their own affairs for themselves may find 
it temporarily profitable. Those who pro- 
test or rebel find it costly. In the end, both 
groups—all Americans—suffer great harm. 
For freedom once lost is more difficult to 
regain. 

We can do something more than wring our 
hands over this state of affairs. First of all, 
we can—each of us individually, all of us 


& 
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er—make a clear and conscious choice 

in favor of freedom. 
We can make our choice and then we can 
actively seek out others who also choose 


freedom. This is a time for patriotism in 


America. This is a time for us to be proud 
of the fact that we are patriots, and to let 
our fellow Americans know that we stand 
up for freedom. 

The Communists and their fellow 
travelers are always at work against free- 
dom. We can meet their challenge only 
by our own unceasing vigilance, our own 
equally constant efforts to uphold freedom, 
and our own continuing reliance on the 
right of free men under God to work out 
their own destinies. 


The Farm Program and the Price of 
Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the New- 
ark Sunday News of August 20 contains 
a brief editorial which points up very 
effectively the dilemma which confronts 
American consumers in the form of agri- 
cultural price support legislation. 

The news that the price of bread is ex- 
pected to rise will come as a particularly 
distasteful shock to every American 
housewife and every American taxpayer. 

Each year we are asked to pay billions 
of dollars to support the prices farmers 
receive for so-called basic farm com- 
modities, and each year we are told that 
farmers’ income is inadequate. 

Each year we are asked to pay addi- 
tional billions to store the surplus crops 
which American consumers cannot con- 
sume and which foreign consumers often 
cannot afford to buy. 

For all their billions, American taxpay- 
ers might be pardoned for expecting that 
the price they pay for food would reflect, 


in lower prices, the subsidy they pay to 


producers. Yet, almost as regularly as 
taxes come due, we read the bitter news 
that the price of bread or some other 
commodity affected by the price support 
program is about to go up. Where will 
it stop? 

The editorial follows: 

More For BREAD 
The price of bread is about to rise and as 


at the high-protein wheat bakers want, and 
that’s the kind of wheat we have the least of 


the 1.4 billion bushels of surplus wheat, 
of = stored at taxpayer expense, only 
mn bushels are suitable for bakery 
ann this seems a generous offset 
against the crop dent made by the drought, 
but that’s where the Government’s genius 
in such matters becomes a factor. 
The Government is about to raise the 


are understandably reluctant to market their . 
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crops now when by marking time they’ll get 
more for it. | 

Already this combination of drought and 
Government has driven the price of Hard 
Winter flour at New York from $6.20 per 100 
pounds to $6.55. Thus the consumer’s re- 
ward for shoveling $6 billion this year into 
the “big brother” farm program is the added 
privilege of paying more for his bread. 


The Doom and Renewal of Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


| OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 


few days ago I offered for printing in 


the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a speech de- 
livered by a very distinguished world 
statesman, Dr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon. | 

Dr. Malik is in this country now. He 
is a professor at American University. 
He delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at American University on June 
11 of this year. It was a remarkable ad- 
dress, one which brings some hope and 
encouragement despite the present ter- 
rible, troublesome world conditions. 

At that time I asked unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Malik’s address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The ad- 
dress has been returned to me by the 
Government Printing Office with the 
statement that it exceeds by one-quarter 
of a page the amount which is author- 
ized for printing under the rule. The 
total cost of printing the entire address 
is estimated at $182.25. 

In accordance with the Rules of the 
Senate, I now ask unanimous consent 
that, notwithstanding its excess length, 
the address by Dr. Malik be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. President, I believe a reading of 
the speech now would be most interest- 
ing because it is most timely. Dr. Malik 
began his address as follows: 

Nothing is easier today than to dwell 
pathetically on the elements of doom and 
disaster. The grounds of discouragement 
are so mumerous that it takes at times a 
violent wrenching of the spirit to wake up 
to the real elements of hope and renewal. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DOOM AND RENEWAL OF CIVILIZATION 
(Commencement address by Dr. Charles 

Malik, university professor at the American 

University in Washington, D.C.; professor 

of philosophy at the American University 

of Beirut, Lebanon; former president of the 

General Assembly of the United Nations; 

former Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 

Republic of Lebanon; former Ambassador 

of Lebanon in Washington, D.C.) 

I 


Nothing is easier today than to dwell 
pathetically on the elements of doom and 
disaster. The grounds of discouragement 
are so numerous that it takes at times a 
violent wrenching of the spirit to wake up to 
the real elements of hope and renewal. It is 
good to analyze and criticize and face the 
ugly facts, and not to face them in truth and 
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honesty would be a terrible sin. But analy- 
sis would also become a terrible sin if it 
landed us-in despair while we still believed 
in the creative powers of man and God. And 
the facts, especially if taken in their totality 
and seen in the right perspective, are not as 
ugly as some gloomy minds are in the habit 
of painting them. Far from disaster being 
the inevitable issue of the present trend of © 
things, it is altogether possible that human- 
ity is on the verge of a new age, as wonder- 
ful in its brilliance as completely unknown 
as yet in its character. The present mo- 

ment therefore tests at once our ability to 
see the obvious truth without blinking and 
our ability to see the deeper truth of faith 
without doubting. 


Who is not troubled today by the great 
strain which the family is undergoing under 
the complex conditions of modern life—par- 
ents often pulled in different directions; par- 
ents not having enough time to see and love 
and play with their children? 

Who has not wondered at the inordinate 
spread of juvenile delinquency in modern 
society? 

Who has not noticed or suffered from the 
general collapse of morals in the world— 
standards of integrity, honesty, purity, truth, 
no longer holding, the soul being ready, not 
only to yield to temptation without resist- 
ing, but at times even actively to seek occa- 
sions of temptation itself? 

Who has not made telling observations on 
the effect of the machine on the human 
mind and on the whole tone and character 
of contemporary civilization? 

Who has not lamented the dullness, drab- 
ness, mechanicalness, and unnaturalness of 
urban existence—this existence which is 


‘ spreading all over the world at a terrific 


rate—and who has not time and again 
longed to return to the simple life of nature? 

Who is not infected by the general malaise 
of nervousness, hecticness, movement, mean- 
inglessness, absence of peace and grace and 
rest for the poor and tormented human soul? 
- In the social sphere, who is not upset by 
the disregard for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and by the consequent 
eruption of unreason and violence to assert 
these rights? 

Who is not profoundly disturbed by the 
phenomenal spread of communism in recent 
decades—by its holding in its iron grip one- 
third of mankind today and its softening, 
infiltrating, and intimidating in varying de- 
grees the remaining two-thirds? 

Who is not perplexed by the apparent im- 
potence of the free world to push back or 
even at times to resist this incredible Com- 
munist onslaught? 

Who has not perceived in his own life and 
in the life of society an increasing emphasis 
on materialism, secularism and relativism— 
an emphasis serving as the ideal spiritual 
preparation for an eventual Communist 
takeover? 

Who is not dismayed by the constant 
shrinkage of the domain of freedom—the 
mind of man being more and more subjected 
to arbitrary and tyrannical systems? 

Who is not frustrated by the recent po- 
litical and military reverses, and by the ap- 
parently insufficient progress in certain sec- 
tors of economics and technology? 

Who does not live in fear of war—the un- 
imaginable holocaust of the atom? 

Who is not paralyzed in his planning—the 
future being so uncertain, so mysterious, 
so inscrutable? 

_ And as a result of all this, who is not en- 
tertaining some doubt at least as to whether 
Western civilization can much longer en- 
dure—with communism attacking it at every 
point from without, with fear, softness and 
uncertainty undermining it from within, and 
with the neutralist world at least indifferent 
to its fate? 


OF 
| proprietors of the biggest piles of surplus 
grain in history, the American public is en- 
titled to some curiosity about it. The answer 
: is as simple as the Government farm pro- o 
gram. This summer’s drought hit hardest ss 
in surplus storage. 
wheat support price from $1.79 to $2 a bushel 
for 1962. Shrewd farmers, who have learned 
to watch Washington instead of the weather, 
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There is no dearth therefore of grounds 
for discouragement and frustration. 

He must conclude that civilization is 
doomed who dwells only on these things and 
what they imply. The company of the 
Spenglers and Toynbees has lately increased, 
I mean those who affect the knowledge of a 
law of growth and decay according to which 
civilizations develop and decline. These peo- 
ple for the most part live in their ideas and 
not in the world. According to these 
theories, civilizations, like individuals, age, 
and when the end comes, they must die and 
fresh civilizations will arise on their debris. 
This impersonal, cyclic determinism goes 
back to pagan thought, both Greek and 
Oriental. It antedates and lies outside the 
heart of the Christian message, the message 
which insists that nature, decay, corruption 
and death can never be the last word. Marx- 
ism essentially belongs to the same type of 
im nal, non-Christian thought. Theo- 
ries of the most ingenious character are de- 
vised by these outlooks to prove that West- 
ern civilization has exhausted itself, that 
immanent in its development has been an 
inexorable law of decay, that this law op- 
erates completely independently of the hu- 
man will, and that the end is not far off 
when, fatigued and unable to revive itself, 
Western civilization lays down its burden 
and other youthful shoulders carry on the 
torch. These theories, suggestive and eru- 
dite as they may. be, nevertheless forget two 
decisive things: the freedom of man and the 
mystery of God. Through his freedom there 
is no impersonal law of history that man 


cannot rise above and alter, and through 


His mystery there is no law of death that 
God, in His freedom, cannot overcome. 

I shall therefore indicate, in the briefest 
possible terms, the main lines of thought 
which, in my opinion, constitute the real 
grounds of hope, and which will, when fully 
developed, demonstrate that, far from doom 
being the fate of civilization, it is probably 
renewal that is just around the corner. 


Iv 


The West contains the greatest concen- 
tration, by far, of science, technology, and 
industry in the world. These things are 
rooted in a cumulative tradition that ex- 
tends for thousands of years. They are also 
self-perpetuating. They represent much 
more than mere mechanical technique: they 
represent a fundamental, theoretical atti- 
tude of a whole culture toward nature, man, 
and history—an attitude that canont be 
transplanted to other cultures overnight. 
With Germany and Japan securely on the 
Western side, and with science and technol- 
ogy developing as they are in the West, there 
is no reason to believe that any comparable 
concentration will arise anywhere else in the 
world for at least another century. In the 
space of a century of scientific and techno- 
logical superiority, in which the mind is 
truly alerted to the ultimate issues of des- 
tiny,.much indeed can be assured. 

This is so far as science and nature and 
the harnessing of nature’s forces are con- 
cerned. What about man and culture and 
history? The dimension of history is now 
more fully disclosed to the inquiring mind 
than ever before. And, incidentally, it is 
the canons of Western scholarship itself that 
have opened this majestic dimension of the 
_ past—not only of the Western past, but of 

every past. It is almost literally true that 
the past, in its fundamental structures, is 
how a completely open book. One need not 
fear that there is anything important still 
hidden that will, when uncovered one day, 
truly astound the world. There will be end- 
less refinements, but the basic contributions 
are all known. Let every living culture, 
therefore, display its full achievements. In 
the total array of cultures and civilizations 
that can thus be fathomed, Western civili- 
zation, rooted as it is in Greece, Rome, the 


Near East, the Mediterranean, and Western 
Europe, stands out as something quite 
unique. In its unbroken continuity 4,000 
years or more, in the creative principles of 
thought and feeling it established, in the 
patient disclosure of the mystery of God 
which it has inherited and which it can 
never disown, in the incomparable products 
of beauty and reflection and worship and 
political wisdom and collective endeavor 
which it has deposited, it need not feel any 
sense of inferiority with respect to any 
other civilization whatsoever. In fact all 
other civilizations have learned and con- 
tinue to learn from it, far more than it has 
any need to learn from them. This is its 
distinctive universal and humane char- 
acter; namely, its preoccupation with truth, 
the truth that is valid for all; and its con- 


centration upon man as the origin, center, 


and end of everything. He who, placing 
himself above any silly political or diplo- 
matic considerations in order to see the 
truth in itself and for its own sake, pene- 
trates to the depths of achievement of West- 
ern civilization, has no doubt whatever about 
its infinite sources of strength. The only 
question is whether those of its children 
who have been initiated into its deepest 
mysteries are going to prove worthy of what 
they have received and known. 

The total forces of the West have not been 
fully committed. This is most important. 
Should the occasion arise for the total com- 
mitment of these forces, who can predict the 
outcome? Every time this happened in the 
past, the West came out in the end victorious. 
Let the West as a whole really feel the pinch, 
and then I doubt whether anything can 
stand in its way. Having regard to its in- 
finite potentialities of mind, morals, and 
material, and to the creative potency of free- 
dom, I do not have the slightest doubt that 
the enemies of God, man, and freedom will 
not have the last word—no matter how much 
suffering the resistance and destruction of 
them will entail. 

There is a remarkable awakening in Amer- 
ica as to the issues and dangers involved. 
This has never happened before in peace- 
time. People seem to me to be ready for any 
eventuality: they only ask to be told what 
is expected of them. It is quite possible that 
in many respects the people are ahead of 


their leaders. I feel that in a matter of days, . 


if not hours, they could be galvanized into 
the most heroic action. A civilization that 
is thus alert and ready cannot be said to be 
nearing its end. 

This raises the question of coordination. 
The greatest danger is uncoordinated indi- 
vidualism, the frittering away of effort, the 
nonconvergence of energy and interest onto 
a single point, onto a unitary outcome. Peo- 
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ple are excited; they sense the danger; they 


want to join in some common effort; they 
¢rave to know what that common effort is; 
but so far nobody has told them, nobody has 
summoned them to a supreme effort for the 
common good. A man demanding that he 


be shown the way, yet appearing to wait in- 


definitely without anybody showing him the 
way, soon develops a terrible inner frustra- 
tion. If Western civilization goes down, it 
will be only because its leadership has failed 
to show it the way. There is no impersonal 
law of growth and decay here at work what- 
soever. There is the very personal moral 
failure of the leaders to show the way. And 
a real way out most certainly there is. The 
actual, ready potentialities of this civiliza- 
tion, in every sphere, are so tremendous, so 
overpowering, that with the proper coordina- 
tion and the right voice of leadership it can 
rise to any challenge. The greatest danger 
today is that either this leadership is not 
forthcoming or its voice will come too late. 


Vv 


The fervor and dedication with which 
the great peoptes of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are renewing their life are matters 


of the world remains snoring; 
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of the greatest satisfaction. Only good can 
come out of this peaceful renewal. They 
are fully entitled to the opportunity of en- 
joying the natural right to be themselves in 

; namely, to fall back upon them- 
selves, to search their own souls, to dis- 
cover the grounds of their native dignity, 
and thus to enter anew into the dynamics 
and responsibilities of history. An order of 
equality and mutual respect and apprecia- 
tion should prevail. It is far better and. 
healthier to be dealing’ with moral equals | 
than with inferiors or superiors; because 
that is the order of freedom in which — 
nothing can be taken for granted and you 
should always be on the alert. That is why 
I regard the rise of the East as being, not 
cause for alarm and doom of the West, but 
ground for its renewal. You can really be 
at your best only in the company of moral 
equals. There is no relaxation any more with 
the East questioning and challenging the 
West at its deepest. A genuine renewal is 
not when you renew yourself while the rest . 
a genuine 
renewal can only be an organic part of the 
total renewal of all. 

I do not despair of Russia and the West 
reaching some kind of an agreement. Of 
course this will not happen while commu- 
nism, which as a total world outlook con- 
tradicts all the fundamental values of the 
West, rules the Russians. I am not at all 
thinking of communism versus capitalism 
here; I am thinking of communism 4s a re- 
ligion—as an absolute materialistic-athe- 
istic interpretation of man, society, history, 
and the final things. But I trust the Rus- 
sian people, on the basis of their own crea- 
tive background, to see in their own day the 
sham and falsehood of this outlook, and 
thus to rid themselves of its yoke. I have 
a great faith in the Russian spirit perform- 
ing this miracle one day. This can come 
about only if the West does not let the. 
Russian people down, either by hating them, 
or by identifying them with the Communist 
Party, or by ceasing to commune with them 
on every possible level, or by failing to ap- 
preciate their great spiritual genius, or by 
itself turning materialistic and forgetting 
about its great spiritual heritage. But 
should the Russians rid themselves of com- 
munism and return to their wonderful orig- 
inal spirituality (and no return can ever 
be to the same position), and should they 
then live in full spiritual and tem peace 
with the rest of the world, then I should like 
to see the despairing spirits who prophesy 
the doom of Western civilization. These 
spirits seem to me to be praying that such 
a fundamental understanding does not take 
place. But a genuine reconciliation between . 
Russia and the West, certainly not on the 
basis of communism, but on the basis of a 
renewed Russia that has purged herself of 
communism, could bring about the greatest 
renewal of Western civilization in its history. 
A whole new epoch for the whole of hu- 
manity, absolutely wonderful in its promise, 
will then dawn. Such a thing is not im- 
possible, and its mere possibility disproves 
any silly determinism with respect to the 
fate of Western civilization. 


VI 


One must never underestimate the power 
of freedom. It is most significant that the 
great expression of the freedom of man which 
we find in Dr. Zhivago scared the Com- 
munists out of their wits all over the world. 
One must keep the torch of freedom burn- 
ing—in his soul, in his country, before the 
world. The children of freedom little know 
what a world-shaking and world-transform- 
ing weapon they can wield. Only they must 
not let material values overwhelm the won- 
derful spiritual values of freedom. It is 


original freedom that creates all economic 
and material values, and these can never by 
themselves create freedom. The fate of the 
world hangs on the extent to which the 


> 
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West shall remain actively faithful to the 
creative freedom which is at the base of all 
that is true and good and beautiful and 
graceful and holy in all civilization. 

I am encouraged by the diverse move- 
ments for church unity. The Protestants 
appear to be getting closer together, and I 
consider the decision of the Presbyterians 
last month to seek unity with three other 
Protestant groups an historic decision. A 
‘major theme of the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches next November 
in New Delhi is going to be this question of 
unity. The Ecumenical Council which the 
Pope called on the subject of unity testifies 
to a new spirit animating Rome today. The 
Orthodox all over thirst for unity and com- 
munion, and the Russian Orthodox Church’s 
recent decision to join the World Council of 
Churches must be interpreated as a sincere 
expression of this thirst. What is most en- 
couraging in all these gropings, from my 
point of view, is that the principle sought is 
not a watering down of faith and doctrine, 
but a decided return to a new orthodoxy. 
The problems are still insuperable, but we 
are dealing here, not with what is impossible 
‘with man, but with what is possible to God. 
Let the Christians really constitute One 
Body, or at least let them, in perfect charity, 
come appreciably closer together, and you do 
not then need to worry at all about the fate 
of civilization. The Christians cannot sit 
back and carp at their political leaders; they 
are even more responsible than these leaders 
for the fate of their civilization; they, even 
more than the politicians, must assume full 
co for what the future holds in 


oo new spiritual leavening is further evi- 
denced by the widespread intense interest in 
the Bible, in the Liturgy, in the Sacraments, 
in fundamental theology, and in the original 
tradition. If you compare what the semi- 
naries now teach and produce with the silly 
and superficial rationalism and liberalism 
and humanism and psychologism which 
dominated them only a generation ago, you 
think you are dealing with two different ages 
altogether. The unfathomable mystery of 
God is again impinging on the dull mind of 
man, with incalculable consequences pre- 
cisely for the fate of civilization itself. 

vir 


Civilization is the joint creation of God 
and man: it is a human-divine artifact. The 
very essence of God is freedom, and man, 
insofar as he is human, participates in the 
divine essence. Therefore it is nonsense, on 
strict metaphysical grounds, to speak of 
civilization subject to the iron laws of fate. 
Through the free action of God and man 
every decay can be arrested and every 
civilization can be redeemed. Those who 
talk of the doom of civilization may not have 
known the renewing power of God in their 
own lives.‘ And those who know this power 
know also that one man thus renewed may 
save the whole world. 

In addressing civilized and learned audi- 
ences one is not supposed to mention Jesus 
Christ. Such a mention shocks and disturbs. 
‘Rather one is supposed to dissolve Christ into 
generalities, ideas, principles. And so one 
had better talk of “spiritual values” or 
“religious principles” or at most “Christian 
truths.” But the greatest thing about any 
civilization is the human person, and the 
greatest thing about this person is the pos- 
sibility of his encounter with the Person of 
Jesus Christ. With your permission there- 
fore I shall not dissolve Christ into principles 
and generalities. 

When we speak of a thing we mean pri- 
marily ite essence. Certainly Jesus Christ, 
the church, the cross, belong to the essence 
of Western civilization. Whatever is doomed, 


these are not doomed: on the contrary, they 


doom everything else. The renewal of West. 
ern civilization is guaranteed so long as 
Jesus Christ remains at its heart. Let it 
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forsake Him, and forthwith it dooms itself. 
And to the extent it has forsaken Him and 
He is no longer at its heart, it has doomed 


itself. 


He who is living—and living here means 
the life of responsibility and decision, the 
life in which you cannot have everything but 
you must decide in favor only of one alter- 
native and ruthlessly and responsibly destroy 
mumber of alternatives—and not only 
thinking and philosophizing in this age cer- 
tainly must feel that things are passion- 
ately straining toward an event to come. 
This is a preeminently eschatological age, 
There is a sense in which everything is 
now groaning, travailing, waiting, expect- 
ing—something to come. If you do not feel 
this in your bones, you are not living in this 
age. In the end an act of divine interven- 
tion is necessary to precipitate and crystal- 
lize the whole thing. A day of judgment, I 
assure you, is at hand. We should never 
expect anything less than the face of God 
Himself, renewing and replenishing the face 
of the earth. 


An intense personal existence, like that of 
David, in which the struggle against the 
Devil and his forces is carried to the nth 
degree in the presence of God; an existence 
therefore whose personal suffering is not 
wasted, but is wonderfully redeemed by the 
Cross; an existence which is never passive, 
but is most active in its waiting on the 


Lord; an existence which, because it knows 


God, believes in miracles—real, not imagi- 
nary, not sentimental, miracles—and ex- 
pects them; an existence which is straining 
every nerve toward a fundamental spiritual 
breakthrough: a breakthrough, not only of 
man to God, but above all of God to man— 
this kind of existence, still perfectly possible 
to those who will be born anew, regardless 
of their rigidity and regardless of their age, 
will be rewarded, by the freedom and mercy 
of God, with a new outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit which will transform the face of the 
earth—this earth of sorrow and tears, this 
earth of suffering and estrangement, this 
earth of misunderstanding and pain, this 
earth of narrowness and greed, this earth 
of loneliness and rebellion, this earth which 
has willfully separated itself from God. 

To you who are going out of these halls 
of learning into this intensely charged and 
expectant world, let me assure you that 
every generation from the beginning of time 
is envying you. It is the greatest honour 
to be living today. You may be destined 
to play a decisive role in the certain coming 


‘renewal of civilization. 


Therefore face your historic task with the 
utmost expectancy. Trust in the living God. 
Remember that He is pleased only with the 
humble. Believe in freedom. Wish it and 
work for it for all. Be strong in the right. 
Love your fellow men. Never weary in serv- 
ing them. Never betray the deepest in your 
heritage. Never turn to strange, new ape 
Treat yourselves always with a sense 
humour. And so live and suffer as to md 
always ready to face your Maker, always ask- 
ing His forgiveness and always thanking Him 
from the bottom of your heart. 


National Lottery of Bolivia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Bolivia. This 


August 22 


lottery is operated solely for the benefit 
of health and welfare agencies in the 


country. 


In 1960, the gross : receipts of the 
Bolivian lottery came to about $1 mil- 
lion. The profits in that year amounted 
to some $400,000. This income was not 
retained by the Government but was dis- 
tributed to several welfare and charitable 
organizations. Half of the money went 
to the Bolivian Red Cross. 

Bolivia is not a rich country by any 
means, and a. national lottery offers 
needed revenues. These moneys are 
well used. America, with all its afflu- 


ence, could derive tremendous financial | 


benefits from a lottery. Why are we 
holding back? 


“The Rule of Reason in Antitrust Law” — 
An Address by Hon. Lee Loevinger Be- 
fore the American Bar Association Sec- 
tion of Antitrust Law, August 7, 1961 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address of the Honorable 
Lee Loevinger, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the U.S. Departmento f Justice.. 

Judge Loevinger’s remarks center 
heavily on the “rule of reason.” The 
application of this rule in antitrust law 
is of particular interest in connection 
with bank mergers and the increasing 
activities of bank holding companies. 

Judge Loevinger’s remarks follow: 

THE RULE OF REASON IN ANTITRUST LAW 


(Address by Lee Loevinger, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division, U.S. Department of Justice, be- 
fore the American Bar Association Section 
of Antitrust Law, St. Louis, Mo., August 7, 
1961) 

Running through the history of antitrust 
law are two contrapuntal themes: A pro- 
hibition of restraint of trade and a principle 
lately called the “rule of reason” which 
limits the prohibition. The legal rule 
against restraint of trade began in the 15th 
century in cases holding that a contract by 
which a man agreed not to practice his 
trade or profession was illegal... However, 
in the course of development of the com- 
mon law, it became established that agree- 
ments which were ancillary to the sale or 
transfer of a trade or business and which 
were limited so as to impose a restriction 
no greater than reasonably necessary to pro- 
tect the purchaser’s interest were legal.’ 

Thus, when the Sherman Act, by adopting 
the concept of restraint of trade incorpo- 
rated the common-law principles on this 
subject into the Federal statutory law® it 
presumably imported both the principle that 
restrictions on competition are illegal and 
also the principle that in some circumstances 
a showing of reasonableness will legalize 
some restrictions on competition. Neverthe- 
less, when the question was first presented 
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to the U.S. Supreme Court under the Sher- . 
-man Act, it was clearly held (despite later 


disavowals) that no justification of reason- 
ableness was available as a defense to a 
combination which-had the effect of re- 
straining trade. Indeed, it was intimated 
that no question of reasonableness was open 
to the courts with reference to such an issue 
at common law.®> However, when the Court 
came to review the matter in the first Stand- 


ard Oil case * the Court said in fairly explicit 


terms both that the Sherman Act prohibited 
only contracts or acts which were unreason- 
ably restrictive of competition and also that 
the standard of reasonableness had been ap- 
plied to all restraints of trade at the com- 
mon law. The Court’s assertion is somewhat 
weakened by the fact that it construes the 
rule of reason, not as applying a standard 
for judging the character or consequences 
of the challenged conduct, but as a tech- 
nique involving the application of human 
intelligence, or reason, to the problem of 
arriving at a judgment. 

The holding of the Court in the Stand- 
ard Oil case has established rules for the 
interpretation and application of the Sher- 
man Act that have guided antitrust enforce- 
ment since 1911. However, the analysis by 
which the opir‘on arrived at its conclusions 
leaves somethings to be desired in terms of 
semantic lucidity. But even in that opinion 
the Court was at some pains to state that 
where the character or necessary effect of 
assailed acts was to restrain trade, they could 
not be taken out of the scope of the stat- 
ute by general reasoning as to their expedi- 


ency or nonexpediency. This point was 


elucidated in the first tobacco company case 
which followed shortly thereafter.’ 

In this opinion, the Court stated that the 
antitrust law embraced acts which, because 
of their inherent nature, effect or purpose, 
restrained trade or restricted competition. 
It said that the statute did not forbid 
normal and usual contracts to further trade 
by resorting to all normal business methods. 
The Court said that the rule of reason was 
not that acts which the statute prohibited 
could be removed from its prohibitions by a 
showing that they were reasonable, but that 
the duty to interpret the term “restraint of 
trade” required a reasonable meaning which 
would not destroy the individual right to 


_ contract and carry on trade. 


As might be expected, the promulgation of 
this rule of reason resulted in an attempt 
by defendants to justify every restrictive 
combination that was attacked on the 
grounds that, in the light of all the economic 
facts and conditions, the particular practice 
assailed is reasonable. The courts have re- 
sponded to this by developing a doctrine of 
so-called “per se” violations which are held 
to be prohibited by the antitrust laws re- 
gardless of any asserted justification or al- 
leged reasonableness. Such category of vio- 
lations are sometimes referred to as “un- 
lawful per se” * and it is sometimes said that 
such acts are illegal per se regardless of 
their reasonableness.” However, such a view 
suggests an arbitrary holding which, in my 
opinion, is not justified by an analysis of 
the cases themselves. Rather, I think the 
correct analysis is indicated by the statement 
of the Court in the Socony-Vacuum case 
that “Agreements for price maintenance * * * 
are, without more, unreasonable restraints 
within the meaning of the Sherman Act 
because they eliminate competition * * *’’ 


and by the statement in certain later cases 


that tie-in agreements and similar arrange- 
ments are “unreasonable perse.” ™ This view 
seems to be that which the Court itself is 
now taking as indicated by the statement 
in the Northern Pacific decision that “There 
are certain agreements or practices which be- 
cause of their pernicious effect on competi- 
tion and lack of any redeeming virtue are 
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conclusively presumed to be unreasonable 
and, therefore, illegal without elaborate in- 
quiry as to the precise harm they have 


caused or the business excuse for their use.” 


In the apt phrase of a recent decision, such 
practices are “intrinsically unreasonable.” * 

In this view, the distinction to be made 
between the categories of acts which are 
prohibited by the antitrust laws is between 


those which are intrinsically and those 


which are extrinsically unreasonable. Acts 
which are intrinsically unreasonable violate 
the antitrust laws because their inherent 
character is so restrictive of competition 
that the courts will not undertake an ela- 
borate economic inquiry into their purposes, 
tendencies or effects, or into the circum- 
stances giving rise to their adoption and 
use. 

Over the years a number of specific prac- 
tices have been found to be thus intrinsically 
unreasonable and, therefore, illegal under 
the antitrust laws. 

First, of course, are the traditional agree- 
ments not to compete which are not ancillary 
to a legitimate contract. Such nonancillary 
covenants against competition are clearly 
illegal.™* 

A second category of conduct which is 
intrinsically unreasonable and, therefore, 
illegal is that of collusive price fixing. As 
has been established in many cases, price- 
fixing combinations are illegal whether they 
are horizontal or vertical.** 

Third, as was recognized by the Attorney 
General’s committee, there is little doubt, 
either as a matter of principle or of preced- 
ent,, that agreements among competitors 
for market division, should be and are 
treated like price-control arrangements.” 
As recent cases have illustrated, a division 
of the market between competitors is in- 
trinsically unreasonable, and therefore il- 
legal, whether it occurs by way of allocation 
of territories or of customers.” 

A fourth class of intrinsically unreason- 
able activities is that composed of group 
boycotts of any character. These are in- 
trinsically unreasonable, and therefore il- 
legal, whether they are purely commercial 
in nature’ or purportedly based upon some 
broader or more elaborate general justifi- 


‘cation.”° 


The fifth category of intrinsically unrea- 
sonable combinations is that which fore- 
closes competitors from any substantial 
market by tie-in agreements.“ The vari- 
ations of such agreements and the qualifi- 
cations of the rule suggested by recent cases 
make this category somewhat less distinct in 
its scope than those that have been men- 
tioned. Perhaps the category itself is still 
in the process of judicial demarcation. But 
there seems little doubt that there is a class 
of intrinsically unreasonable tie-in agree- 
ments. 

Finally, it seems fairly clear that agree- 
ments involving the pooling of profits and 
losses by competitors are intrinsically un- 
reasonable and therefore illegally restrictive 
of competition.” It is likely that there are 
other practices which may, when the issue 
is squarely presented, be held to be intrinsi- 
cally unreasonable. Thus, there is some 
suggestion that an agreement among com- 
petitors to limit the supply of a commodity 
may be intrinsically unreasonable and il- 
legal. Undoubtedly there are others that 
I have failed to note. 

The infinite variety of practices that may 
be attacked as restraints of trade and that 
are not intrinsically unreasonable are those 
which may be found to be unreasonable be- 
cause of extrinsic or circumstantial ele- 
ments. These may be found unreasonable 
in any case because of their purpose, their 
tendency, or their effect.* In any event, the 
inquiry is not whether the acts complained 


of are expedient, but whether, because of 
the circumstances in which they occur, they — 
are restrictive of competition by reason of 
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pr purpose, their tendency or their actual 
ect. 

In the common mode of talking about 
these classes of cases, it is said that as to the 
first category, those which are intrinsically 
unreasonable, they are illegal per se; and 
that as to the second category, those which 
are extrinsically unreasonable, they are sub- 
ject to the so-called “rule of reason”. It 
seems to me that such terminology is es- 
sentially misl and tends to be con- 
fusing of clear thought on the subject. The 
implication seems to be that, except for 
certain exceptional practices which are per 
se illegal, any restraint of trade may be 
justified by showing its expediency or utility 
to those involved. Such language suggests 
that reasonableness is irrelevant as to the 
so-called per se violations and that, as to 
all other violations, they are illegal only if 
such as would not be undertaken by a rea- 
sonable man. | 

A far more realistic approach is that the 
antitrust law is always concerned with a 
pragmatic judgment as to the reasonableness 
of trade practices from the social viewpoint. 
The difference between the categories of vio- 
lation is between those which are instrinsi- 
cally or inherently contrary to the social in- 
terest in competition by virtue of the nature 
of the acts involved, and those which are 
unreasonable only because of extrinsic con- 
ditions or circumstantial evidence. As to 
the latter category, the purpose, the tend- 
ency, and the effect of the acts upon com- 
petition must be established by evidence. As 
to those which are intrinsically or inherently 
unreasonable, their character is such that 
their economic tendency and effect is ju- 
dicially known. | 

This is essentially the view now taken by 
the Supreme Court which has said, “This 
principle of per se unreasonableness not only 
makes the type of restraints which are pro- 
scribed by the Sherman Act more certain to 
the benefit of everyone concerned, but it also 
avoids the necessity for an incredibly com- 
plicated and prolonged economic investiga- 
tion into the entire history of the industry 
involved, as well as related industries, in an 
effort to determine at large whether a par- 
ticular restraint has been unreasonable—an 
inquiry so often wholly fruitless when un- 
dertaken.” * 

It is implicit in this approach to the sub- 
ject that, whether the legal judgment is 
based upon intrinsic or extrinsic evidence, 
it is always intended to be both a pragmatic 
and a reasonable one. The law proscribes 
only practices which reasonable men have 
judged socially incompatible with the main- 
tenance ofa free competitive economy. The 
only difference between the categories of pro- 
scribed acts is whether evidence to establish 
the conclusion that they are unreasonable is 
inherent in the character of the acts or 
must be sought in the circumstantial set- 
ting. In any case, the rule of reason is im- 
plicit in every determination that any con- 
duct is illegal as restraint of trade. 

Such a view of the antitrust laws inevi- 
tably has consequences for an enforcement 

To begin with, as to practices 


program. 
which are intrinsically unreasonable—such 


as price fixing—these must be treated as 
equally forbidden to all business—whether 
it is big or small, either in assets or in mar- 
ket power. As to such practices, the relative 
or absolute size of a business has significance 
only as it may relate to the substantiality 
of the impact of the practices upon inter- 
state commerce. 

On the other hand, as to the far wider 
range of practices which are prohibited only 
as they may appear to be unreasonable in 
the setting of economic circumstances in 
which they occur, both the relative and the 
absolute size of the enterprises involved is 
significant. To pose only one obvious exam- 
ple: an acquisition or merger by a company 
that is already very large is far more likely 


- 
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substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in contravention of 
the antitrust laws than a similar transaction 
by a company that is small in relation to 
its market. The intention of those. who 
' wrote the antitrust laws, the purpose that 
speaks from the laws themselves, and the 
spirit in which they have been construed, 
all combine to make manifest that a princi- 
pal objective of the laws is to set a limit 
to the aggrandizement of economic power. 
Unfortunately an antitrust enforcement 
program based upon such premises will set 
no statistical records. An increase in the 
number of cases filed is to be achieved only 
by increasing the number of defendants, 
which, since the number of big and power- 
ful businesses is limited, is most likely to 
mean extending the scope of antitrust at- 
tack to the activities of enterprises that are 
successively smaller and weaker in their re- 
spective markets. 
Since the resources of both the Antitrust 
_ Division and the courts are limited, this, 
in turn, has at least a tendency to result in 
diverting attention from the principal ob- 
jectives of the laws. The effectiveness of 
antitrust enforcement cannot be measured 
by statistics as to numbers of cases started. 
-Were the pr of enforcement perfectly 
effective, there would be universal volun- 
tary compliance, so that litigation would be 
confined entirely to the borderline cases in 
which the application of antitrust principles 
cannot be known without full judicial in- 
quiry and detemmination. No such utopian 
condition seems imminent—or even ulti- 
mately prospective. However, such a hy- 
pothesis gives emphasis to the point that is 
significant. This is that the statistical 
meastires of antitrust enforcement are mis- 
- leading and deceptive. One antitrust case 
is not necessarily equal to all others. A 
large number of cases may have relative 
little economic impact, whereas a single 


Antitrust cases are also most unequal in the 
manpower, effort and resources required for 
prosecution, as they are in the results that 
may be achieved. 

The purpose of antitrust enforcement is 
not to bring as many businesses as possible 
into court; it is not to put people in jail 
or to impose large fines; it is not to secure 
the entry of numerous injunctive decrees. 
The purpose of antitrust enforcement is to 
secure as free and competitive conditions as 
possible in the American economy. This is 
the principle by which we will seek to guide 
our enforcement efforts. Although the 
consequences for purposes of statistical 


antitrust objectives. 
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Impacted School Areas: Crises Can Be 
Avoided by Discharge Petition 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the edu- 
cation of millions of America’s public 
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schoolchildren will be impaired, in some 
cases very seriously, unless the impacted 
school area statutes are extended before 
Congress adjourns in less than 1 month. 
The signatures of Members of this body 
on a petition now at the Clerk’s desk to 
discharge H.R. 5349 extending these stat- 
utes will help avoid the crises. I invite 
Members who have not already done so 
to add their signatures to this petition. 


Congressman John Lindsay Reports on 
Millions Who Are Still Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, some months ago, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Linpsay] 
undertook a trip around the world, dur- 
ing the course of which he made a first- 
hand inspection of the refugee situation 
facing the nations and peoples of the 
world. In the light of this experience, 
Mr. Linpsay continued his research into 
the refugee problem and prepared and 
introduced the Lindsay immigration bill. 
In order to report on his experiences and 
to stimulate discussion on the important 
refugee problem, Congressman LINDSAY 
has written an interesting and construc- 
tive article entitled “Still Millions of 
Refugees,” which appears in the New 
York Times Sunday magazine of August 
13. ‘This report, guided toward finding 
a constructive solution for the refugee 
problem, merits the serious considera- 
tion of Mr. Linpsay’s colleagues and dis- 
cussion by all Americans. I should like 
to place Congressman LINDSAy’s article, 


“Still Millions of Refugees,” in the 


RECORD: 
MILLIONS OF REFUGEES—WHEREVER AN 


UNSOLVED REFUGEE PROBLEM EXISTS, THERE — 


Is PourricaL DANGER To MATCH THE MISERY 
(By V. LINDSAY) 


WASHINGTON —Refugees are living history. 
I have often been reminded of the mammoth 
chessboards of old, on which kings and em- 
perors used living people to play the game. 
Wherever there is an unsolved refugee prob- 
lem a deadly chess match is underway. Its 
terms are human misery; its consequences, 
festering tensions, and political or military 
conflict. 

According to the most reliable statistics 
available, there are now some 10 to 15 million 
unsettled refugees outside the Iron Curtain. 
The bulk of these are in the Middle East, 


Africa, and Asia. (In Europe, where vast 


migrations of populations took place in the 
wake of World War II, only about 100,000 
unsettled refugees remain, not including the 
very different refugee problem of a divided 
Germany. There the refugees who have been 
fleeing from East to West are, by and large, 


accepted as citizens and quickly integrated 


into the society of the Federal Republic.) 

Not long ago I studied the living history 
of three significant concentrations of refu- 
gees: The Arab refugees in the lands around 
Israel, the Tibetans in India, and the Chinese 
in Hong Kong. 


| 

& comparison may be unfavorable, we believe 

: that this is the most effective program to 

| promote antitrust principles and achieve 
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The greatest problem is that of the 1 mil- 
lion Palestinian Arabs surviving in bitter- 
ness and deprivation, mostly in wretched 
camps, in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Egypt. 
Here I saw thousands of children and adults 
living without hope, without the barest ma- 
terial comforts and, above all, without the 
conditions of human dignity that we Ameri- 
cans have come to accept as our birthright. 

It is the children who suffer most. Try 
- to look at a ration card belonging to a wide- 
eyed, 10-year-old girl waiting in line for her 
“supplemental” feeding in a refugee camp 
in the Jordan Valley. She has learned to 
accept the loss of her home (the hut in 
which her family lived was washed away in 
a flood); she still clings to the doll she care- 
fully pieced together with rags and bits of 
cloth, but she can survive the loss of this, 
too. But reach for that grimy, half-torn 
ration card, and the panic-stricken expres- 
sion that spreads over her pinched but lovely 
dark face is one that you will not soon for- 
get. 

The prevailing view among American offi- 
cials and those of other interested countries 
is that no settlement of the Arab refugee 
problem can be achieved without a final po- 
litical settlement between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. The interrelatedness of the 
political and the human aspects is thus 
cited as the basis for a policy—or non- 
policy—of resigned inaction. 

My own view is that positive measures 
should be taken in both of these areas. A 
political settlement, it is true, is the key to 
final solution of the problem. But it is also 
true that any measures that alleviate the 
suffering of the refugees will significantly 
ease political unrest and help to create an 
atmosphere congenial to serious negotia- 
tions. 

The main international agency that is di- 
rectly concerned with the Arab problem is 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA). Within its financial limitations 
UNRWA ably performs its assigned tasks of 
providing food, shelter, health and welfare 
services, education and vocational training. 
In addition, while it necessarily and wisely 
avoids any involvement in the politics of 
the refugee issue, it makes an extremely 
useful, but indirect, political contribution. 
It does this by maintaining the U.N. “pres- 
ence” in an explosive area and, through its 
relief operations, by sustaining a barely tol- 
erable status quo. 

The most troublesome single problem that 

has plagued, the operations of this agency in 
recent years is that of falsification of ration 
cards. The refugees have consistently con- 
cealed the occurrence of deaths, thereby 
gaining extra rations for survivors. It is 
not uncommon for a family to receive the 
food and kerosene allotment for a relative 
who has been dead for 3 years. 

Under pressures generated by American 
Congressmen who inspected the refugee 
camps, Henry R. Labouisse, formerly the di- 
rector of UNRWA and currently the director 
of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, undertook to control the situation by 
freezing it. That is, to compensate for the 
deceased who remained on the ration rolls, 
Labouisse decreed that no new ration cards 
would be issued for new births until an ac- 
curate census or other information could be 
obtained for purposes of “rectification of the 
rolls.” 

The freeze, admittedly inequitable, was 
necessitated by an uncontrollable situation. 
In fact, the refugees have undoubtedly lost 
far more than they have gained, for the birth 
rate is substantially in excess of the death 
rate. 

In the camps, “rectification” has now be- 
come as explosive a word as “resettlement.” 
Arab politicians have played on the refugees’ 
fear that rations would be lost and there 
have been many threats of revolt. Thus, 
although it is estimated that as many as 20 
percent of the ration cards now held are 
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fraudulent, it is very questionable whether 
an enforced revision of the rolls would be 
worth the turbulence it might very well set 
off. Indeed, the very system of ration cards 
in isolated camp areas is of dubious value. 
While present efforts have been more or 
less successful in keeping the lid on a boiling 
cauldron, the seeds of long-range catastro- 
phe have been planted and are flourishing 
in these teeming camps. The Arabs, who are 
great legend builders, have glorified their 
memories of their former homes in Palestine 
into an idyllic dream of paradise lost. About 
50 percent of the refugees are youngsters of 
16 and under and the ratio of young to old 
is constantly mounting. It is these embit- 
tered youths who pose the greatest danger 
for the future. | 
In every camp that I visited in company 
with UNRWA personnel, we met with the 
Arab elders to listen to their complaints and 
suggestions. In Lebanon my companion was 
John Reddaway, an Englishman with vast 
knowledge and experience in refugee work, 
who is deputy director of the agency. On 
each occasion when we received the Arab 
spokesmen, we were belabored with impas- 
sioned criticisms of our countries for having 
brought the refugees to their present plight 
by fostering the establishment of Israel. 
And we were admonished not to believe 
that the passing of the present generation 
of displaced Arabs would cause the problem 
to disappear. “Tell your Governments,” 
they would say, “that we are teaching our 
children that the injustice is permanent 
and that their right to Palestine is the only 
legacy which their fathers will leave them.” 
The key state in the Arab refugee complex 
is the economically nonviable Kingdom of 
Jordan, where over half of the refugees have 
taken asylum. They constitute more than 
one-taird of the total population and have 
become a powerful force in Jordanian poli- 
tics. An internal convulsion in Jordan 
would very possibly invite intervention by 
the United Arab Republic, which, in turn, 


would almost certainly trigger an Israeli. 


military move to occupy Palestine to the 
west bank of the Jordan River. 

For the short-range future, therefore, our 
policy toward the Arab refugee problem 
should focus on sustaining and expanding 
the work of UNRWA and on maintaining 
and strengthening Jordan’s Government. 

There are three possible solutions to any 
refugee problem: repatriation in the coun- 
try of origin, integration in the country of 
asylum, or resettlement elsewhere. The so- 
lution to the Arab problem would seem to 
lie in some combination of integration, re- 
settlement, and a measure of repatriation in 
Israel. Such a program should be mounted 
principally through the United Nations but 
also through unilateral and cooperative ac- 
tion by the free nations, with the United 
States playing a leading role. 

In Syria, Iraq, and the Sinai Peninsula, 
the possibilities for establishing new homes 
and jobs for the refugees are reasonably 
good. The plan should include the explora- 
tion of possibilities for immigration in such 
underpopulated areas'as Canada, Australia, 
and certain countries of Latin America. It 
should also include a loan program to help 
the resettling countries pay the cost, as was 
originally suggested by the late Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 

The United States and other Western na- 
tions can scarcely press such a program 
without offering to accept some of the ref- 
ugees themselves. I-~do not suggest that 
we must open our doors to massive immi- 
gration. But I do maintain that we are 
under an obligation, in advancing an overall 
resettlement plan, to offer homes within 
our own country to at least a reasonable 
number of refugees. 

Of course, permanent solution will come 
only when the Arab States accept the fact 
of Israel as a nation, when Israel makes 
serious efforts to conciliate her neighbors, 
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and when both sides cease to use the ref- 
ugees as pawns of power politics. In the 
meantime, it is the duty of the entire world 
community to do what it can to assuage the 
misery and hopelessness that blights a mil- 
lion lives. 

My journey took me from the Middle East 
to India. In the remote village of Darm- 
shala, in the Himalayan foothills of north- 
eastern India, I was received with cordiality 
and graciousness by His Holiness, the Dalai 
Lama, god-king in exile of the Tibetan 
people. I found him an intelligent and 
engaging young man of 25 who is deeply 
concerned with the welfare of his people 
both within and outside Tibet. He is es- 
pecially preoccupied with the future of the 
Tibetan refugees in India and Nepal, of 
whom, he says, there are some 57,000. He 
is doing all in his power to maintain close 
contact with his exiled countrymen, who he 
fears will be broken up and dispersed with 
a resulting dissipation of Tibetan culture. 
While he entertains little hope of returning 
to Tibet in the foreseeable future, he is 
profoundly anxious to preserve his people’s 
culture and traditions. 

The Tibetan refugees are divided into three 
groups—approximately one-third are agri- 
cultural, one-third are potentially able to 
move into skilled occupations, and one-third 
are monastics. The Dalai Lama hopes to 
move the agricultural segment into suitable 
areas where they can work the soil, and to 
employ the monastics in conducting an edu- 
cational program designed to preserve the 
integrity of Tibetan culture. He proposes 
to keep the youngsters below the age of 16 
under the tutelage of monks who would sup- 
plement their secular education with train- 
ing in Tibetan and Buddhist customs and 
values. He hopes that many of those over 
16 will be sent to educational institutions 
in various free countries around the world. 

His Holiness asked if the United States 
would be willing to accept additional young 
Tibetans for training in our country. A com- 
mendable start in this direction has been 
undertaken by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which has recently arranged to place a group 
of Tibetans in .universities in the United 
States and other countries. The numbers 
involved are very small, however, and our 
Government, as well as private foundations, 
should undertake a greatly augmented pro- 
gram of assistance. 

The Tibetan refugee problem, like that of 
the Arabs, involves both tragic human hard- 
ship and a difficult situation for the asylum 
state, for it greatly exacerbates the already 
tense relations between India and Com- 
munist China. Here, as in all refugee situa- 
tions, the problem must be regarded as one 
in which the United Nations as a world or- 
gan, and the free nations in particular, must 
lend all possible aid. 

On my way home from India, I visited 
the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
where approximately a million refugees from 
Communist China have found asylum. The 
British Government’s Hong Kong refugee 
program is conducted with virtually no help 
from outside national or international bodies. 

One such organization that makes some 
contribution, however, is the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on European Migration 
(ICEM), an international transportation 
agency that has done excellent work with 

migration problems. This agency 
has undertaken to transport about 500 Euro- 
pean refugees from China to other countries. 
But in terms of the total problem this action 
has been negligible. 

The problem of the Chinese refugees is 
vastly greater in scope and in dangerous 
political potential than that of the handful 
of Europeans, and it may well be asked 
whether international assistance could not 
be provided on a large scale. It would be 
both feasible and advisable to broaden the 
ICEM effort to include a substantial number 
of the Chinese refugees who have made Hong 
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Kong one of the most densely populated 
areas on earth. As it is, the international 
community has taken little more than token 
cognizance of this immense problem. 
‘Remarkable work has also been done by 
various voluntary agencies, which have been 
responsible for the effective distribution of 
over $21 million worth of food and supplies 
in Hong Kong between 1955 and 1960. And 
the British Crown Colony Government has 
undertaken an impressive, large-scale hous- 


ing program. 
The facts remain, however, that available . 


land and resources in the tiny colony have 
reached the saturation point and, by one 
means or another, refugees continue to 
enter. Unless we are prepared to see these 
people turned back into Communist China, 
the United States and other countries will 
have to lend substantial assistance in the 
future. 

Whenever refugees take flight across an 
international frontier, the issue immediately 
becomes an international problem. This is 
true for two reasons. First, the human 
plight is one to which the civilized interna- 
tional community cannot in conscience turn 
its back. And no country of asylum can, in 
justice, be expected to bear the burden by 
itself. Secondly, because a refugee situation 
is usually the product and, in turn, the 
source of international tensions or confiict, 
the world community is bound to concern 
itself with the political issues involved. 

The United Nations took a significant step 
toward full acknowledgment of refugee prob- 
lems as a matter of international respon- 
sibility on December 5, 1958. On that date, 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
proclaiming a World Refugee Year for pur- 
poses of advancing a “worldwide effort to 
help resolve the world refugee problem.” 


_. The stated aims of the World Refugee Year, 


which began in June 1959, were to enco 
financial contributions and opportunities for 
repatriation, resettlement and integration. 
The principle thus adopted is admirable. 
But, having acceded to this worthy declara- 
tion of purpose, the member nations paid 


— little heed to the conditions to which it 


referred. Although the United States con- 
tributed an extra $5 million for special proj- 
ects, its efforts and those of other nations 
were small] in relation to worldwide needs. 

We.can and must act now to alleviate 
- the world refugee problem through two broad 
lines of action. First, we should take the 
leadership in encouraging a worldwide co- 
ordinated program of relief and rehabilita- 
tion under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. Such a plan might be modeled, in 
part, on the surplus-food-distribution pro- 
gram of the United States, under which an 
estimated 3,500,000 refugees in various parts 
of the world were among the 50 million 
persons who received American food in 1960. 

Specifically, I would recommend that the 
machinery and resources of the ICEM and 
of the UNRWA effort in the Middle East be 
brought within the scope of, or coordinated 
closely with, the Office of the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees. The Office of 
the High Commissioner is ostensibly an or- 
gan of worldwide responsibility. However, 
under its mandate it is largely confined to 
European refugee problems, as is the ICEM. 
Thus, I would also recommend the expansion 
of the mandate of the Office of the High 

oner to encompass all world refugee 
problems and not merely the waning refugee 
problems of Europe. By the same token, 
the ICEM should be given worldwide re- 
sponsibility. 

But, while important, these measures of 
reorganization will be of little value unless 
accompanied by a far more intensive and 
costly program than is now operated or con- 
templated by the U.N. 

The second broad line of necessary action 
is in the area of national immigration poli- 
cles. Here, substantial measures of liberali- 
zation should be adopted by free nations, 
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especially the underpopulated countries 
which now maintain policies of rigorous 
exclusion. 

Our own refugee laws as they now stand 
are restrictive. The Refugee Relief Act, 
which expired at the end of 1957, has been 
replaced only by the very limited U.S. escapee 
program, enacted in 1960. This program is 
confined almost entirely to Europe and to 
Europeans, excluding the Middle and Far 
East from any direct participation. Under 
it, about 5,000 persons, most of them from 
asylum in Austria and Germany, have been 
accepted for admittance to the United States. 
(Of these, 407 had arrived by the end of 
1960.) But only a very few more can be 
accepted under the restrictive provisions of 
the 1960 act. 

To meet the pressing need for a liberal 
and nondiscriminatory policy toward refugee 
resettlement, I have introduced legislation 
in the House of Representatives that takes 
an approach entirely different from the 
piecemeal and ad hoc approaches of the 
past. My bill would grant broad, new au- 
thority to the President for an indefinite 
period. Under it, he could admit up to 
10,000 refugees a year, or, in the event ‘of an 
overriding emergency, an unlimited number. 
There would be no restrictions as to geo- 
graphic or ethnic origin. In addition, to 
meet specific unfulfilled goals of the World 
Refugee Year, a special number of 20,000 
would be admitted in the first 2 years. 

The President would thus be given flexible 
authority to accept refugees, year by year, 
from the areas of most pressing need. For 
purposes of maintaining ultimate legislative 
authority, the bill would allow the Congress, 
by joint resolution, to veto the admission of 
any individual or group proposed by the 
President. 

Such a program would represent a signifi- 
cant effort by the United States to accept 
its fair share of responsibility for the world 
refugee problem. Legislation of this nature, 
moreover, would provide a sincere and con- 
crete example that would make it possible 
for this Nation to exercise persuasive influ- 
ence on other free nations to accept a share 
of the responsibility. 

In each of the two broad lines of action— 
the enhancement of efforts by the United 
Nations and the liberalization of national 
immigration policies—it is incumbent on the 
United States to take the lead. We are the 
leader of the community of free nations. In 
the problem of refugees, as in all world prob- 
lems, it is our responsibility, by example and 
by persuasion, to point the way toward work- 
able solutions. 


Neither individuals nor nations are dis-_ 


posed to act on problems, however critical, 
that do not present themselves with tangible 
and dramatic urgency. It is all too easy 
to dismiss the millions of unseen and muted 
refugees around the world as a distant and 
vague abstraction. For my own part, I need 
only recall the frightened little Arab girl, 
clutching desperately at her ration card, to 
see the plight of the world’s refugees for 
what it is: an urgent problem of human 
suffering in which the seeds of political ten- 
sion and conflict find fertile soil. 

Seen in this way, the need for prompt and 
effective action appeals most urgently to our 
wisdom and our consciences. 


Red Trade 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is 


“my feeling that Members of Congress 


and the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp should have the benefit of a well- 
reasoned editorial broadcasted on 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961, by one of the 
Taft Broadcasting Co. stations, WKRC, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The editorial follows: 
Rep TRADE 


When you get into a knock down drag-’em- 
out battle with a tough, wily opponent, you 
know you can’t afford to let down your 
guard an instant or you'll wind up wonder- 
ing what hit you. As with fighters, so with 
nations, or at least so it should be. 

That’s why we find completely incompre- 
hensible a recent decision by our Commerce 
Department affecting trade with the Soviet 
Union and her Red satellites. 

At a time when the administration has 
called upon the American people to make 
real sacrifices to meet the threat in Berlin, 
the Commerce Department has set about to 
give help to the enemy. The defense budget 
is to be hiked almost three and a half billion 
dollars, draft calls are being doubled and 
tripled and a number of reserve units are 
being ordered to active duty. All these 
measures are designed to show that we mean 
business in our showdown with the Reds. 
But how impressed can the Communists be 
with our determination to oppose them when 
we, at the same time, hasten to bolster their 
economy. 

It is incredible but that is what we are 
doing. The Commerce Department quietly 
announced a change in our export licensing 
policy to permit the sale of subsidized agri- 
cultural commodities to the Soviet Union 
and other Communist bloc countries. We 
will be shipping Russia, which has been 
hard hit by crop failures, wheat, flour, rice, 
and other farm products at prices subsidized 
by American taxpayers. 

Why are we doing this? Why to lessen 
tensions, of course. This is and always has 
been a one-way street. We try to reduce 
tensions by giving help to the Communists, 
who, because of our aid, are strengthened 
to apply new tensions. 

Ohio Congressman WILLIAM HARSHA, one 
of the loud voices of opposition to the Com- 
merce Department deal, has _ succinctly 
summed up what it means: “The American 
taxpayer will in effect be subsidizing the 
Communist conspiracy so it can successfully 


carry out its avowed purpose to destroy us.” | 


No wonder why at times we are the laugh- 
ingstock of the world. 


Impacted School Areas: Move To Get 
Extension Off Dead Center 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, school 
boards of thousands of the Nation’s 
school districts in over 300 congressional 


districts are facing crises in financing 


the education of America’s young. This 
is because the impacted school area 
statutes have not been extended during 
this session-of Congress. This session 
is scheduled to adjourn in less than 1 
month. Yet extension of these statutes 
is still on dead center. Members of this 
body may help move it ahead by signing 
the petition now at the Clerk’s desk to 
discharge H.R. 5349, a simple extension 
of these statutes. 


August 22. 
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The Cosmic God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President in this 
age of missiles, earth satellites and men 
in space, we tend to be too much con- 
cerned with man’s conquest of nature 
and too little with the meaning of nature 
itself. Instead of concentrating on our 
manmade stars, we might well ponder 
the message of the star which brought 
the whole world to Bethlehem. 

Rev. Edward E. Frost, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Malad, 
Idaho, gave a sermon on August 6 en- 
titled ‘““The Cosmic God,” which reminds 
us of what should be our answer to the 
question, “What do you feel when you 
look at the stars?”’ Ss 

Reverend Frost is pastor of a church 
which was the first Protestant Church in 
the area. The First Presbyterian Church 
of Malad was founded in 1884. In 1878 
a Presbyterian missionary started an 
elementary school in a little one-room, 
dirt-floored log cabin. Attendance 
grew, among Presbyterians and non- 
Presbyterians alike, and the school was 
progressively moved to larger quarters. 
This school added much to the educa- 
tional development of Malad until it 
ceased operation in the early years of 
this century. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine sermon given by the pastor of one of 
Idaho’s most historic churches included 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE Cosmic Gop 
(Psalm 8; Isaiah, 51: 4-6; 55: 6-13; Matthew, 
2: 9-11) 

“Lift up your eyes to the heavens,” wrote 
Isaiah. Someone else, one of the psalmists, 
took Isaiah’s advice, and looked, and re- 
corded his reaction: ‘When I look at Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast established; 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that Thou dost care for 
him?” 

It used to be that stargazing was pretty 


much limited to scientists peering through . 


their telescopes, sailors plotting a course 
across the trackless seas, and springtime 
lovers making wishes, dreaming the time- 
less dreams of the young and optimistic. 
However, there seems to have been a sudden 
flurry of stargazing about 2,000 years ago— 
when, according to reports, a strange, com- 
pelling star appeared new in the heavens; 
and when, as we know, a baby was born in 
a tiny stable in a far-off corner of the 
world. 

This baby grew, as the scripture tells us, 
in wisdom and in stature and in favor with 


man and God. Then, even before he had 


reached what most people would call full ma- 
turity, his life was snuffed out. Once again 
stargazing became something mostly for 


scientists, sailors, and young lovers. 
Today, however, the world is scanning the 

heavens as in the days of old. No, no, not 

quite as in the days of old. There is a sig- 
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nificant difference. True, we are obeying 
literally Isaiah’s command “Lift up your 
eyes to the heavens.” But at what are we 
looking? ‘The psalmist was looking at “Thy 


heavens, O Lord, the work of Thy fingers, 


the Moon and the stars which Thou hast 
established.” But we? * * * we are looking 
at earth satellites, at gigantic weather bal- 
loons, missiles, astronaut capsules. We are 
looking at the work of our fingers. 

We look at the Moon and think of 1970, 
the target date for our putting a man on 
the moon. Probably not too long after that 
it will be the planet Mars, to see if there 
is any form of life there; then Venus, then 
the other planets in our solar system; and 
then—and then the stars. Oh, yes, we'll 
get out there—hundreds, thousands of light- 
years away. By the work of our hands, and 
our brains, we’ll be there some day. Our 
destination is the stars. 

For a moment, though, let’s forget our 
plans, our technological advances, the work 
of our fingers. For a moment let’s go back 
to the old preastronaut, presatellite days. 
This shouldn’t be too difficult. Science has 
rapidly outdistanced our ability to keep up 
with it anyway, so, for now, let’s just forget 
science and consider simply * * * the 
heavens. 

When you life your eyes to the heavens, 
when you look at the stars, what happens 
inside you? What do you feel? This is the 
central question of today’s sermon. What 
do you feel when you look at the stars? 

Let’s assume that you are alone, and that 
you are in a contemplative mood, and that 
you don’t have to jump up in the next 
minute to go be “busy.” What happens 
when you look at the stars? 

Each of us, being different from one an- 
other, will have different reactions. How- 
ever, it is quite likely that most of our re- 
actions will be variations one or another, or 
both, of two basic themes. 

The first can be called cosmic loneliness. 
It’s the fearful feeling of being overpowered 
by the silent, uncaring vastness of the uni- 
verse. It’s the feeling of our own microscopic 
smallness and our own lonely unimportance 
in the presence of all this vastness. 

For the universe is vast—it is vast in 

space and vast in time. Every now and then 
when I look up at night I am startled all 
over again to realize that the pinpoint of 
light we see, and call a star, has been travel- 
ing for so tong a time that the star may 
no longer be there. 
' Most of the starlight we see began its 
journey across space long before we were 
ever born. So great are the distances in 
space that it takes hundreds, even thousands 
of years for the light from some of the stars 
to reach our little planet. 
eyes to the heavens we are literally looking 
centuries upon centuries back into history. 
Such distances reduce man. to microscopic 
smallness. 

In a similar manner the age of the uni- 
verse makes our own lifespan appear to be 
utterly inconsequential. Consider, for in- 
stance, only the earth. A Professor Dorn 


has written: “Let us assume that the earth 


is 2,850 million years old” (a very conserva- 
tive estimate, I might add. Most scientists 
Place the earth’s age at between 4 and 5 bil- 
lion years). “If we consider this as a day of 
24 hours, from, midnight to-midnight, then 
the (beginning) of organic life on our plan- 
et does not occur until 10:51 p.m., the ap- 
pearance of man only at 22 seconds before 
midnight, and the whole of what is called 
world history, including all the establish- 
ments of states, the wars between nations, 
the ideological struggles, the conflicts of the 
faiths and the foundation of religions (all 
this) takes place in the last three-tenths of 
@ second.” 

Most of us who live in the mid-20th cen- 


tury are uncomfortably aware that we are 


As we lift. our. 
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but minute specks in a universe that is mil- 
lions of light years in diameter. We also 
know that our lives cover only a few trivial 
years on a planet that is millions of cen; 
turies old. Deep inside us, perhaps loc 

tightly in our unconscious, is the haunting 


fear that we are only microscopic specks of 


dust occupying only the very briefest flicker 
of time in something so vast and so old as to 
make our lives of absolutely no consequence 
in the overall scheme of things. 

Lift up our eyes to the heavens? No, no, 
a part of us cries; for to do so makes us feel 
terribly tiny, and lost, and afraid. The bone- 
chilling winds of cosmic loneliness sweep 
over us. | 

But is this the story we Christians have 
to tell to the nations? Is this the message 
of light about the Lord “who reigneth 
above’? No. Cosmic loneliness is not the 
only reaction around which our feelings cir- 
cle as we lift our eyes to the heavens. There 
is a second basic reaction. It embodies the 
first, but carries the first one important step 
further. It is the reaction of faith, or, as 
it might be called, of cosmic companionship. 

Let us turn again to the eighth Psalm: 
“O Lord, our Lord, how majestic is Thy 
name in all the earth. When I look at thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast established; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
—_ — Son of Man that thou dost care for 

im 

Here we stumble onto one of those pas- 
sages in the Bible which, as we move into 
the latter half of the 20th century, sud- 
denly takes on new meaning and almost 
shouts its message at us. 

God himself is cosmic—even more than 
cosmic if it is possible for us to think of 
such a thing. The heavens?—they are God’s, 
the work of His fingers; the Moon and the 
stars?—God has established them. There is 
no distance in the universe which is greater 


than God. Time, too, cannot make small 


our God; for in the beginning God already 
was, and He is now, and ever shall be, for 
ever and ever and ever. If to think of the 
vastness of the universe makes us feel mi- 
nute, then to think of God ought to reduce 
us to nothing. 

The writer of Psalm 8 felt this. To para- 
phrase him: “When I look at thy heavens, 
at the Moon and the stars, when I look at 
all this gigantic vastness, what is man? So 
tiny, so frail, so fleeting.” This is cosmic 
loneliness. 

But notice. The 
step beyond cosmic loneliness. 

He goes on to a greater truth. “What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, that 
Thou dost care for him?” The cosmic God 
is also the God who is concerned, who cares, 
who is mindful of the creature called man on 
the planet earth. 

How do we know this? How can we believe 
this other than the fact that it says so in 
Psalm 8? For our sake the one great God 
of the universe has in His greatness made 
Himself small enough for us to begin to un- 
derstand Him and for us to begin to know, 
to sense, to feel the companionship He of- 
fers. “God so loved the world” (or, as John 
3: 16 can also be translated: “God so loved — 
the cosmos”) that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son.” 

I think it is no accident that we associate 
a star with the birth of Christ. The star, 
which symbolizes all the mystery of the vast- 
n of the universe; and Jesus Christ, who 
contains within Himself all the mystery of 
the cosmic God come to earth as a man— 
these two belong together. 

Our true pathway to the stars lies through 
Jesus Christ. It is He who changes the 
death-giving sense of cosmic loneliness into 
the life-giving certainty of cosmic compan- 
ionship. Not only does Jesus Christ bring 
the infinite and the eternal down to us; He 


moves on one 


| 

| 

| 
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g@lso makes us big enough to share in the 
on-marching work of the cosmic God. 

No person is so great that he does not 
need the whispered word of companionship. 
No person is so small that Christ does not 
seek him out. No person is so lost that he 
cannot be found. In Christ we are all one 
with each other and with the one, cosmic 


God. 

“And lo, the star which they had seen in 
the East went before them, till it came to 
rest over the place where the Child was. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly with great joy; and going into the 
house they saw the Child with Mary His 
mother, and they fell down and worshiped 
Him.” 


_ Tragic Splintering of New York 
Democrats 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by William S. White 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of August 21, 1961. 

The disastrous consequence of opposi- 
tion for the sake of opposition is com- 
pellingly illustrated by the present pri- 
mary contest in New York. The national 
consequences will not be nearly as bad 


as the destruction of a functioning po- | 


litical party in the city of New York. 
The article follows: 

New YorK Crisis BorLiInc—STRONG 
CONTEST FoR MayoraL Orrice Is CAUSING 
NATIONAL POLITICAL CONCERN 


(By William S. White) 


A New York domestic political crisis, as 
well as a Berlin foreign crisis, is boiling 
ever higher for President Kennedy. And he 
con do considerably less about the one than 
about the other. | 

Incredible is the word even to tough na- 
tional politicians for the savage mayoralty 
fight now going on in a city which is more 
than a city—is, indeed, more important po- 
litically than any half-dozen of the smaller 
States. 

The national Democratic Party, and also 
all 1964 Republican presidential aspirants ex- 
cept Governor Rockefeller of New York, have 
much to lose and nothing to gain. For 
if the outcome is capture of city hall by 
the Republicans through their mayoral can- 
didate, Louis Lefkowitz, Rockefeller will go 
into the 1964 Republican National Conven- 
tion with immensely added strength. 

He would be a far more formidable chal- 
lenger to his two rivals for the presidential 
nomination, Richard Nixon and Senator 
Barry Goutpwater, of Arizona, than today. A 
victory for Lefkowitz would be, nationally, 
simply a victory for Rockfeller. He would 
be in the proud and powerful position of 
having beaten the biggest center of urban 
Democratic strength in the country. 

On the other hand, an ultimate victory 
in the mayoralty race for any Democrat 
would by no means strengthen the Demo- 
cratic Party nationally—or President Ken- 
nedy, either. If this victor should be the 
organization Democrat, Arthur Levitt, this 
would only add yet more venom to an al- 
ready ferocious Democratic in-fighting 
which has produced one of the most irre- 
sponsible political campaigns in memory. 


- would give him even less. 
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Levitt would never be accepted by the re- 
form Democrats. These, headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and former Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, very likely would be able to 
destroy him in the end anyhow. 

And if the victor should be the present 
mayor, Robert Wagner, the regular Demo- 
crats would owe him less than nothing and 
Whichever way it 
went, as between Levitt and Wagner, the 
Democrat Party as an organized and respon- 
sible entity in New York would lie in-some- 
thing close to sulking ruins. 

And, for the crucial point, the National 
Democratic Party has always found it hard 
to survive national elections without a strong 
base—a money-in-the-bank kind of thing— 
in New York. 

What has brought the Democrats to this 
pass is an increasing Balkanization, an in- 
creasing erection of splinter groups, due to 
the rule-or-ruin self-righteousness of the 
ultraliberal reform element. 

These people opened long ago a melodra- 
matic crusade against the so-called boss of 


New York, Carmine De Sapio of Tammany - 


Hall. They had managed in the past to 
get along with him; his real sin seems to 
have been that they found they could not 
direct him. Next, they forced a break with 
the genuine Democratic bosses, headed by 
Representative CHARLES BucKLEy, of the 
Bronx. 

The forced Wagner to abandon these real 
bosses, who had made him in the first place. 
Then their vague cries of “corruption” 
against De Sapio, who holds no public of- 
fice anyhow, inevitably boomeranged. The 
voters needed no degree in political science 
to know that if there really was such cor- 
ruption in New York as the reformers said 
there was, the reformers’ man, Wagner, fort 
years had been the responsible head of the 
city. 

Now, the unfortunate Wagner has been 
compelled to detach himself from another 
set of old friends. He is trying to force out 
of office the very same unpaid city school 
board he himself appointed, abandoning 
them—and incidentally smearing them—as 
he had abandoned the real bosses. 

This absurd and tasteless episode has put 
the very public schools of New York into 
politics, and nasty politics, at that. The 
Republicans, naturally, are exploiting this 
mess. 

What it all proves is that the ultraliberals 
have not grasped the first reality of American 
politics. This is that ours is a two-party 
system or it is only a howling, squabbling 
farce.. Only frantic disorder and futility 
will reward those politicians who try to set 
themselves up as the only right and right- 
eous men by creating splinter movements. 


Expanding the Saline Water Conversion 
Program 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 


support of this legislation. 
Although those of us in the East may 


not now feel the same degree of pres- | 


sure of need for water as some other 
parts of the country do, we may in the 
near future. I believe that this is the 
sort of forward-looking legislation that 
the entire country may be thankful for 
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too, in time. Perhaps, even the greater 
metropolitan area of Washington may 
someday have to be supplied with water 
provided by means available as a result 
of legislation of this sort. 

Mr. Speaker, I wacastomed endorse this 
legislation. 


Pennsylvania’s 22d District Offers Out- 
standing Opportunities for Industrial 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant meeting took place in Johns- 
town, Pa., on July 27. At the instance 
of the Greater Johnstown Chamber of 
Commerce, a group of business and civic 
leaders heard Dr. Myles E. Robinson, 
director of the National Coal Associa- 
tion’s Department of Economics and 
Transportation, present a pilot study on > 
Cambria County’s advantages as the 
locale for certain types of industrial 
endeavor. . 

Because Pennsylvania’s 22d Cenere- 
sional District offers excellent opportuni- 
ties that need to be brought to the atten- 
tion of all businessmen planning new or 
expanded industrial activity, I invite my 
colleagues to take especial note of the 
analysis and appraisal submitted by Dr. 
Robinson. He said that his study of the 
county demonstrated economic availabil- 
ity of substantial supplies of coal and 
other natural resources, including clay, 
iron ore, limestone, sandstone, and sur- 
face water of standard chemical purity. 
He also pointed out that blast furnace 
and byproduct coke operations provide 


aluminum sulphate, blast furnace gas, 


coke, coke oven gas, light oils, tar, and 
other byproduct materials. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the midst of an 
era of a sharp rise in population and 
dramatic industrial development. This 
is the age of power. It is reflected con- 
clusively in the growth of the electric 
utility industry, where installed capacity 
increased by more than 120 percent in 
the past decade and will more than 
double again in the coming 10 years. 

Every business entrepreneur should 
carefully consider fuel costs and fuel 
availability before making a decision on 
where to locate a new plant or factory. 
The chambers of comerce and industrial 
development groups of our district invite 
inquiries from businessmen seeking the 
most advantageous areas for their in- 
dustries. As Dr. Robinson’s study has 
portrayed, we have enough mineable 
coal reserves to last far into the future. 
We have the manpower—willing and 
able men whose forebears helped to 
forge America’s mighty industrial 
framework. We have adequate water 
and other natural resources. Our rail- 
roads will carry finished products into 
every market center. 
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The National Coal Association is to 
be congratulated for its thorough study 
and analytical report. It has been ap- 
proximately 1 year since Stephen F. 
-Dunn, NCA president, announced that 
his organization would undertake to 
work with coal State leaders in attract- 
ing new industry to mining regions. I 
have followed the program closely and 


am convinced that continued close co- 


operation between National Coal execu- 
tives and interested coal area groups will 
result in better industrial opportunities. 
When Dr. William J: Hargreaves, presi- 
dent of the Cambria County Chamber 
of Commerce, introduced Dr. Robinson 
and Victor V. Lehtoranto, NCA staff 
economist, at the Johnstown meeting, 
he made this comment: : 

In the long run, the survey will be of more 
value in seeking new industry than any- 
thing we have done to date since we had our 
development fund drive. 


I should like to notify my colleagues 
that information developed by this study 
can be obtained through Dr. Hargreaves 
or at my office. | i 


| SS “Hope” in Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CARE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous ma- 
terial in the Appendix of the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL REcorD, I would like to include the 
speech made by Mark S. Beaubien, M.D., 
on the occasion of ceremonies attend- 
ant to the departure of the SS Hope 
from Djakarta, Indonesia. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleagues recognize that one of 
the lasting benefits of a people-to-people 
program such as Project Hope is the op- 
portunity afforded the participants of 
the countries involved to meet and know 
each other. From intimate associations 
such as those developed by Project Hope, 
our Nation can gain appreciation and 
understanding among the citizens of for- 
eign countries, whom it would be im- 
possible to reach in any other way. 

Dr. Beaubien, who formerly practiced 
medicine in Lansing, Mich., is now vice 
president and chief of mission for Proj- 
ect Hope in Indonesia. His remarks at 
a reception of the Minister of Health, 
Djakarta, on May 30, 1961, follow: 

It is an honor for me to receive this very 
beautiful and dignified silver award on be- 
half of Dr. Walsh and the members of the 
Project Hope. I am sorry that illness has 
prevented him from being here to accept 
this honor which he so rightfully : deserves, 
since it is his personal energy and inspira- 
tion which have initiated this project, but 
I am pleased that the staff of the SS Hope, 
who have brought his plans to realization, 
are present here tonight to join with me in 
this ceremony. 

I would like to say a few words, if I may, 
knowing that they cannot be expressed as 
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eloquently as Dr. Walsh would do so but 
which I hope might convey some of the 
things that I am sure he would wish said. 

This has been a medical project and we 
want its achievements and merits to be 
weighed with that in mind primarily. 


Friendship and understanding can be ex- > 


pected to follow when we have a common 
meeting ground, whether it be in medicine, 
the arts, or athletics, especially between 
peoples who are fundamentally as warm and 
hospitable. as Indonesians and Americans. 
During the past few days we have begun 
to look back on our total experience in 
Indonesia and to express some of our im- 
pressions to our Indonesian colleagues. 
Likewise we have gathered some of their 
impressions of us. But it will be some 
weeks to come before much of the results 
can be properly evaluated. Even then, sta- 
tistics will mever measure what has always 
been in medicine the significant and effec- 
tive tool for advancement, the personal in- 
terchange of ideas and experiences. This 
being true, I have no doubt about the suc- 
cess of the project from our viewpoint. 
Much has been said in previous weeks to 
the medical and administrative leaders in 
the various communities in which we have 
visited with regard to the excellent cooper- 
ation, hard work, and hospitality which they 
have all shown. This can never be praised 
enough and was true wherever we went. 
But I think this is the proper time and 
place to bring out a point which has prob- 
ably not been sufficiently emphasized, and 
I hope you will pardon me for being a bit 
personal. I am referring to General Satrio. 
How many persons in high and responsible 
positions anywhere in the world could be 
found who would take the risk of welcom- 
ing a project of this type—a project which 
had never been tested before, a project 
which was not just a charity or giveaway 
program but one which would, in fact, re- 
quire money from both sides that could well 
be used in many other direct ways? This 
I think takes a special brand of courage 
and farsightedness, which few others have 


ever had. I think he shares this kind of 


courage with Dr. Walsh. With such lead- 
ers as General Satrio, who are willing to 
sacrifice for certain ideals and goals and 
resist the pressures of immedtate but lesser 
objectives, Indonesia will have its rightful 
place as a just and prosperous society. 
General Satrio has thereby placed on us 
a heavy responsibility and I hope we have 


not misplaced his confidence in us. It has 


been a privilege and honor for us as repre- 
sentatives of the American people to have 
shared with him, with Col. Sjarif Thajeb, 
with many other warm friends, and with 
Indonesia this first Project Hope. May this 
open the way for further efforts in our mu- 
tual search for a happier, peaceful, and 
more meaningful life. 
§. BEAUBIEN, M.D. 


Thrift 
EXTENSION bad REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER: 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Miss 


Joyce Teitz of Walnut Hills High School © 


has written an excellent and thought- 
provoking article on “Thrift.’’ 
once a well-known and practiced virtue 


in this country. It has completely van- | 


ished from the Washington scene. 


It was - 
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‘Perhaps Miss Teitz’ admonitions will 
cause us to pause and reflect in our mad 
rush toward national insolvency and 
bankruptcy. 

Thrift is a tool of nature. In all she does, 
nature is conserving. She tolerates no waste. 
All excess arising from the life processes of 


her creatures is stored and later put to use 


by other living things. 

Through the instinctive thrift of the bee, 
honey and wax are conserved. Out of the 
thrift of the wasp comes paper. All green 
plants are conservers of sugar and great 
storehouses of potential energy for other 
living things. All forms of life are part of 
a vital cycle of creation, conservation, and 
utilization. 

In all he does, man soon learns to imitate 
nature. As he seeks improvement, he dis- 
covers that basic fundamentals in nature 
are universal laws. Typically, he has emu- 
lated nature in her thrift. He has devised 
a system whereby he may exchange his labor 
for capital, and, through his thrift, he may 
conserve part of this capital, and turn it 
toward the next day’s need. 

The wise man has learned to take the 
superfiuities of his labor and make them 
sources of service for other men. He has 
created a system of financial institutions 
to promote him in this practice. . Here, he 
may temporarily deposit his excess capital. 

Once deposited, this capital becomes a 
cogent force. It may help another man to 
make a start in life. It may create employ- 
ment for the jobless. At the same time, it 
confers returns upon its investor. Thus, man 
treats excess just as nature does, by putting 
it to work for himself and for his fellow men. 

In addition, man’s thrift provides him with 
a constant source of supply. The excess of 
one day’s living may be the substance which 
satisfies the next day’s need. 

A man’s thrift makes him free. The 
thrifty man is his own master. He may de- 
pend upon his own resources in time of need. . 
The poorest individual becomes more wealthy | 
through his practice of thrift. As the 
amounts which he sets aside accumulate, 
they develop the power to serve him. 

America has grown upon thrift. Its patri- 
archs were frugal with all they possessed so 
that they could expend it, in part, for the 
building of the country they loved. ; 

Man’s savings—the product of his thrift— 
are the basis, en masse, of national econ- 
omies. Therefore, the financial institutions, 
as storehouses of these products, are vital. 
Months have been spent in debate on legal 
issues concerning them. Upon their fluctua- 
tions, the fates of governments have rested. 
Their failure has often spelled disaster. 

The ideal citizen is a source of supply. He 
provides capital for investment. He creates 
employment. Collectively, he bolsters na- 
tional economies. He stands firm as a self- 


sufficient, contributing member of society. 


His thrift makes him so: 


Death Penalty for Hijackers an Incentive 
to Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER | 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House passed H.R. 8384, a bill 
providing for the imposition of the death 
penalty for those persons convicted of 
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hijacking aircraft. During the debate I 
recorded my sympathy and wholehearted 


support of H.R. 8384 if the death penalty 


proviso was removed. This was not done 
and I was accordingly recorded against 
the bill. 

This morning the Washington Post 
published a letter written by Alan M. 
Dershowitz, editor in chief of the Yale 
Law Journal, on the subject of man’s 
desire to impose death upon his fellow 
man, with particular reference to the 
hijacking bill. As Mr. Dershowitz points 
out: 

It is criminal to legislate the death of 
guilty men when such legislation may foster 
rather than prevent the death of innocent 
men. 


Mr. Dershowitz’ letter follows: 
DEaTH FoR HIJACKERS? 


Freud, in his brillant exchange with Ein- 
stein on the causes of war, explained man’s 
‘constant desire to inflict death upon his fel- 
low man. He indicated how the human 
animal ingeniously contrives causes and 
myths to rationalize the continuation of in- 
stitutionalized death. The recent congres- 
sional clamor for the death penalty for air 
hijacking is apparently a case in point. 

Forgetting for a moment the substantial 
arsenal of arguments which can be mar- 
shaled in support of total abolition of the 
death penalty, it is likely that in the case 
of air hijacking the death penalty will in- 
crease the very danger it seeks to prevent. 

Arguably, the fear of judicially imposed 
death would deter some individuals con- 
templating hijacking from implementing 
their schemés to a greater degree than would 
fear of a long prison term. But undoubt- 
edly there would still be those rash enough 
to attempt the crime even in the face of 
possible death. 

Once the hijacking has commenced, the 
very existence of the death penalty will mul- 
tiply the danger to the crew and passengers. 
A hijacker, facing death if he returns, will be 
motivated to act in a hazardous fashion 
(eg., to attempt dangerous landings and 
even to kill hostages to show that he isn’t 
bluffing) if he knows that his only chance of 
survival lies in the successful completion of 
his crime and the political asylum awaiting 
him in the country of his destination. 

It is always a serious matter to legislate 
the death of guilty men; it is criminal to 
_ legislate the death of guilty men when such 
- legislation may foster rather than prevent 
the death of innocent men. 

ALAN M. DERSHOWITZ. 


Meeting the Educational Challenge of the 
“Exceptional” Child—Testimony by 
Congresswoman Sullivan on H.R. 15— 
Exceptional Children Educational As- 
sistance Bill 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mrs.SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago this month, in the final hours of the 
ist session of the 85th Congress, after 
almost a year of study and consultations 
with education experts, and after a com- 
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prehensive research project done for me 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, I introduced the 
exceptional children educational as- 
sistance bill. Its purpose was, and is, to 
establish a 7-year program of Federal 
fellowships and scholarships, along with 
grants to colleges and universities, to en- 
courage and expand the training of 


teachers for gifted children and also for 


physically handicapped children—chil- 
dren who need in either case the help 
of specially trained teachers in order to 
achieve their full educational potential. 
DO NOT ALWAYS NEED SPECIAL CLASSES BUT DO 
NEED SPECIALIZED TEACHING 

Running through all of the research 
material I have seen on the problem of 
meeting the educational challenge of the 
Nation’s estimated 6 million exceptional 
children of school age is the theme that 
while these children do not in all cases 
need special classes or separate class- 
rooms, they do require special teaching 


‘techniques. My bill is intended to en- 


courage experienced classroom teachers 
to go back to college for graduate work 
in this field, and thus qualify either to 
teach exceptional children or to train or 
supervise other classroom teachers in this 
important and long-neglected field. 

In the 2d session of the 85th Congress, 
I was urged by some of the parent groups 
and professional groups vitally inter- 
ested in my bill to defer seeking action 
on it until a bill then pending directed 
at establishing a fellowship program for 
teachers of retarded children, could be 
enacted. It was feared that hearings 
on a bill covering all exceptional chil- 
dren might delay or interfere with final 
congressional action on the retarded 
children bill, which had already passed 
the Senate. And so I did defer to that 
position, and consequently we did pass 
the retarded children bill in 1958. 

In the 86th Congress, the Committee 
on Education and Labor was so tied up 
in so many bitter legislative contro- 
versies that I could not obtain a hear- 
ing on the exceptional children bill. I 
am extremely pleased that today, thanks 
to Congresswoman EpDITH GREEN, I was 
finally able to have my first opportunity 
to present testimony before an appro- 
priate legislative subcommittee on my 
4-year-old bill—H.R. 15 in this Congress. 
The hearing was conducted this morning 
before Mrs. GREEN’s Subcommittee on 
Special Education. | 

Because of widespread interest among 
Members of Congress, among educators, 
parents, and the various groups inter- 
ested in the particular problems of ex- 
ceptional children, I am submitting for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD my testimony this 
morning before Mrs. GREEN’s subcom- 
mittee, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF St. LOvIS, BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
House COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LA- 
BOR, ON H.R. 15, A BILL BY Mrs. SULLIVAN, 
“THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT,” TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 
22, 1961 | 
I am grateful for this opportunity to testify 

on H.R. 15, the Exceptional Children Edu- 

cational Assistance bill, to establish a 7- 
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year program of Federal fellowships and 
scholarships to train more teachers for 
America’s 6 million exceptional children— 
those with specialized learning needs and 
problems. 

Because of the extraordinarily heavy 
schedule of controversial legislation on the 
calendar of the Committee on Education and 
Labor I was not able to arrange hearings 
on this bill in either the 85th or 86th Con- 
gress, so I am particularly grateful to Con- 
gresswoman GREEN, the chairman of this 


subcommittee, for calling up the bill for. 


hearings this week. 

During the 4 years since I originally in- 
troduced the legislation, we have made a 
few piecemeal approaches to the educational 
problems of exceptional children—chiefly 
the mentally retarded—but little or nothing 
has been done for the others. Consequently, 
it was not surprising to me this past week- 
end when Secretary Ribicoff reported that 
an estimated 444 million handicapped chil- 
dren of school age are not attending school 
at all. A major reason for that is that most 
of our school systems lack the specially 
trained teachers needed to make school a 
meaningful experience for these youngsters. 

The Federal Government, of course, can- 
not be and should not be expected to finance 
the training of all of the classroom teachers 
we need, and the college faculty people we 
need, in this field of educating exceptional 
children. The most a Federal program 
should be expected to do is to provide a 
starting motor—a mechanism to initiate ac- 
tion in a neglected but vitally important 
area of education. 

As long as we recognize it as only a start- 
er—as long as we are aware that the biggest 
effort here is going to have to be by the 
States and localities, as it should be—then 
H.R. 15 represents one of the best invest- 
ments the people of the United States could 
make, as Federal taxpayers, in the develop- 
ment of human resources, which constitute 
the greatest of all of our national resources. 


THE PROBLEM FACED BY THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD’ 


IN SCHOOL 1 


While all of us are endowed with individual 
qualities and characteristics which distin- 
guish us from each other most of us are 
blessed with a kind of normal averageness, 
if that is the word, of physical appearance 
and mental capacity which enables us from 
childhood on to submerge comfortably in 
the group—in the crowd—if we so desire and 
travel life’s road at a comparatively easy 
pace. Most of the institutions with which 
we come in contact, the tools we must use, 
the clothes we wear, the homes in which we 
live, the specifications for most jobs, and 
the schools in which we learn, particularly 
the schools, are geared or tailored pretty 
much to the norm. I said we are blessed with 
the averageness because certainly as children 
we shrink at the idea of being visibly or 
demonstrably different. 


But while most children seem to fit a 


comfortable pattern, others, a very select 
few, are touched by God with such great 
gifts of mind and perception, as to stand 
out for their brilliance; and still others, mil- 
lions of others, are chosen for reasons known 
only to God for the special testing and trial 
of another form of differentness, that is, in 
having to shoulder physical, mental, or 
emotional handicaps or disabilities. 

To romanticize this situation, it is easy to 
think that the gifted child has everything 
in his favor with the world as his oyster and 
the handicapped child inevitably has some 
inner fire and drive to enable him to over- 
come his physical limitations and achieve 
the greatness which has come to so many in 
similar circumstances, great poets, musi- 
cians, teachers, physicians, and so on, who 
were handicapped and who nevertheless 
achieved great things in spite of, if not be- 
cause of, those physical handicaps. 
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But let us not forget that children do not 
suck knowledge out of their thumbs, They 
must be taught and often it is a pains- 
takingly difficult—incredibly difficult—and 
skilled task to teach some unfortunate chil- 
dren anything, to teach others the minimum 
of those things they must learn and know in 
order to live useful lives, and to teach still 
others all they can learn profitably. 

WASTAGE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


In this respect, the greatly gifted child 
and the handicapped child share some com- 
mon and often serious problems in the edu- 
cational process and thus are placed to- 
gether by educators under the heading of 
exceptional. For the procedures set up to 
teach the so-called normal or average child 
do not begin to reach the educational needs 
of the difficult child—the exceptional one. 
As a consequence, the exceptional child— 
gifted or handicapped—is robbed of some of 
his educational birthright. 

Some millions of children of school age 
are not in any school at all because of the 
existence of this problem. Some of these 
receive some help from the school system, 
but the problem is enormous, and the needs 
generally are not being met. 

In addition, many others attend schools 
but find it often a frustrating experience, a 
_ of confusion and torment, because they 

are just not geared for the classroom routine. 
They need classroom work specially planned 
for their abilities or handicaps. A capable 
youngster with a serious speech or hearing or 
visual defect can be made to feel dumb; an 
emotionally disturbed youngster can be a dis- 


tracting influence on an entire class; a gifted 


ungster can sit and vegetate in pure bore- 


fom in a class which he tends to find a prison — 


for his imagination or feel out of it in a class 
of older children who are nearer his mental 
capacity. 
This is the problem faced by the excep- 
tional child, and by his parents, and by all of 
us. Because the specialized equipment or 
the special techniques—or, most important, 
the specially trained teachers—are not avail- 
able, the exceptional child suffers from un- 
realized educational opportunities, and his 
family is often caught in an agonizing situ- 
ation. I think all of us know of such fam- 
ilies and the problems they face. And lastly, 
we as a nation suffer in terms of a tragic 
of human resources, of skills and 
abilities we cannot afford to waste. | 
I am not going to put this in terms of cold 
war or West versus East or the fact that the 
Soviet Union is outstripping us in the edu- 
cation of scientists and engineers and tech- 
nicians. True, a gifted child whose talents 
are wasted because he is not stimulated to 
learn to his full capacity might otherwise 
become a great inventor or scientist whose 
discoveries could bolster our defenses, but 
that is not the point I wish to make. I 
should like to present this problem not in 
terms of national defense but in terms of 
what is right and fair to American children 
and to our society, which could be enriched 
by the contributions of all of these excep- 
tional children if given the opportunity to 
learn and contribute to their full capabili- 
ties. 
INCIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Who are these children? And how many 
are there? 

H.R. 15 defines the term “exceptional 
children” to include those who are unusually 
intelligent or gifted; the mentally retarded; 
the deaf or hard of hearing; the blind or 
those with serious visual impairments; chil- 
dren who have serious health problems due 
to heart disease, epilepsy, or other debilitat- 
ing conditions; children with speech im- 
pediments; and those who are crippled, 
including those who have cerebral palsy; and, 
finally, children who are maladjusted emo- 
tionally and socially, including the institu- 
tlonalized delinquent. 


There is no exact count available on the 
number of children in each category. How- 


ever, spot studies made in 1952 showed that 


except for the category of blind children or 
those with serious visual impairments, num- 
bering at that time less than 100,000, each 
of the other seven categories was estimated 
to number at least—or substantially more 
than—500,000. 

In 1954, the Office of Education held a 
conference on qualification and preparation 
of teachers of exceptional children, and in 
the course of the conference a proposed creed 
for exceptional children was presented by 
Leonard Mayo, director of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, and was 
accepted by the conference and by the Office 
of Education, which has since published it. 
I would like to quote a few passages from it. 

This document states: 

We believe in the American promise of 
equality of opportunity, regardless of na- 
tionality, cultural background, race, or 
religion. 

“We believe in the American promise of 
every child within the borders of our coun- 
try no matter what his gifts, his capacity, 
or his handicaps. 

“We believe that the Nation as a whole, 
every State and county, every city and ham- 
let, and every citizen has an obligation to 
help in bringing to fruition in this genera- 
tion the ideal of a full and useful life for 
every exceptional child in accordance with 
his capacity: the child who is handicapped 
by defects of speech, of sight, or of hearing, 
the child whose life may be adversely in- 
fluenced by a crippling disease or condition, 
the child whose adjustment to society is 


’ made difficult by emotional or mental dis- 


orders, and the child who is endowed with 
special gifts of mind and spirit.” 
TRAINED MIND AND WARM HEART 

The final paragraph of this document 
states: 

“Above all, we believe in the exceptional 
child himself; in his capacity for develop- 
ment so frequently retarded by the limits 
of present knowledge; in his right to a full 
life too often denied him through lack of 
imagination and ingenuity on the part of 
his elders; in his passion for freedom and 
independence that can be his only when 
those who guide and teach him have learned 
the lessons of humility, and in which there 
resides an effective confluence of the trained 
mind and the warm heart.” 

I have quoted only portions of the docu- 
ment, the creed for exceptional children. I 
prize a framed copy of it in my office, and 
I will readily acknowledge that I have bor- 


rowed very heavily from it, deliberately, for . 


the language of the preamble of my bill. 

I think those few passages I quoted sum 
up a philosophy with which we must agree 
wholeheartedly if we truly mean to see to 
it that each child in this great country 
shares equally in the opportunity to learn. 
We know that each cannot learn at the same 
speed or to the same degree. But for those 
who can absorb knowledge and skills, we 


/™must make sure the opportunity exists for 


the child to benefit to the full extent pos- 
sible. 


We do that now for adults, and for chil- 


dren reaching maturity, in connection with. 
vocational training and vocational rehabili- 
tation. We provide the means by which men 


and women and young men and young wom- 


en, with physical handicaps can be helped 
and taught to qualify for skilled employ- 
ment. Wonders are being performed under 
this program. 

But why must we wait until the handi- 
capped child is almost grown and ready for 


employment to begin thinking of his need. 


in this respect? If we can perform wonders 
now in the rehabilitation process—and we 
can—then think how much more we could 
accomplish with that same individual if we 
began his specialized education as a young- 
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ster and geared it to his capabilities just as 
we later gear the vocational rehabilitation 
program to the physical capabilities of the 
individual. 
| SPECIALIZED TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
Special educational techniques for the ex- 
ceptional child would eliminate a tremen- 
dous amount of emotional stress for many of 
these children in the growing-up stage and 
thus help make better citizens of them and 


better communities for all of us. 


Special education does not always and in- 
variably involve special classes, but it does 
involve specialized teaching. In this con- 
nection, I think one of the best statements 
of the problem which I have seen was made 
in the annual report of the Ames, Iowa, pub-. 
lic schools for 1954-55, in which Walter L. 
Hetzel stated: 

“It must always be remembered that the 
education of exceptional children has basic 
concepts and goals in common with the edu- 
cation of all children. The same principles 
of child development prevail. A deaf child 
is a child with a hearing handicap. As a 
child, he has all the needs, desires, and 
physical energy of children in general. 
Basically, the only way in which he differs 
from an average child is his inability to 
hear; and because of this hearing handicap, 
he is unable to speak. 

“This difference makes it necessary to plan 
his education with special consideration for 
his disabilities. The mentally retarded child, 
the child with visual impairment, the crip- 
pled child, and every other exceptional child 
has fundamental motives and drives com- 
mon to children in general; but along with 
those common Characteristics, there is in 
each case a specific handicap or exceptional — 
condition that requires an adjustment or 
special service in his educational 

“That program should be designed with 
full recognition of (a) his likeness to nor- 
mal children, and (b) his special needs. 
This, in brief, constitutes the modern ap- 
proach to the education of exceptional 
children.” 


EDUCATORS AWARE OF AND DISTURBED 


BY PROBLEM 


Every family which has an exceptional 
child knows of the existence of this prob- 
lem. So does every teacher who struggles 
with the task of trying to accommodate such 
a child in a group of 35 or 40 or more other 
youngsters, when there is insufficient space 
and not enough teaching hours in the day 
to cope with such tremendous classes. Our 
school administrators know of the problem, 
and so does the Office of Education, which 
has published much on it. 

Many schools and many school’ systems are 
trying determinedly to meet the challenge 
which this problem presents. I was amazed 
at the number of Catholic schools, for ex- 
ample, set up specifically to meet the needs 


Of exceptional children. I was also deeply 


impressed by the tremendous amount of 
literature on this problem. 
TEACHER SHORTAGE AS BASIC FACTOR 


One theme runs through all of this mate- 
rial, and is voiced again and again by Fed- 
eral Officials, State and local school admin- 
istrators, and all of the experts in this field. 


It is this: 


The problem is serious not because there 
is a lack of techniques or knowledge for help- 
ing these children, but because of a lack of 
trained teachers specially qualified to use 
these techniques and skills. 

According to the research material pre- 
pared for me by the Library of Congress, 
there were in 1957 perhaps 25,000 specially 
trained schoolteachers equipped or certified 
to provide the specialized teaching required 
for various types of exceptional children. 
Some of the States have gone into the lead- 
ership on this in setting up certification 
standards for teaching exceptional children 
and many have established on a mandatory 
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basis classes for certain physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded children. 

Furthermore, at least 125 colleges and uni- 
versities were then presenting sequences of 
courses leading to degrees for teachers or 
supervisors or researchers in various areas 
of exceptionality, and the increase in inter- 
est in this work on the part of the colleges 
and universities in recent years has been 
extremely gratifying. 

Nevertheless, the number of teachers spe- 
cially trained in these fields is so small 
compared with the magnitude of the need 
that any program to help in the education 


of many more teachers, and men and women 
to teach such teachers. 

I am informed that a conservative guess 
on the number of elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers needed in this field would 
be 100,000—4 times the 25,000 teachers re- 
ported to have these specialized skills. And 
even that number, I am told, would not as- 
sure a desirable or practical ratio of teachers 
to students needing this specialized help. 

PURPOSE OF PROPOSED BILL 


The purpose of my Dill is not to have the 
Federal Government proceed to do the job, 
but just lead the way, to provide a limited 
number of scholarships and fellowships to 
teachers and prospective teachers to encour- 
age them to go into this field where they 
are so desperately needed; to provide some 
assistance to the colleges and universities 
pioneering in this work to enlarge facilities 
or obtain specialized equipment; and, above 
all, to stimulate the States and the localities 
not only to recognize their obligations—most 
of them do now—but rather to see the way to 
setting up the specialized classes or pro- 
grams which are so necessary, knowing that 
under this bill more and more qualified 
teachers will be coming out of the advanced 
training courses prepared to take over such 
programs and build their effectiveness. 


The Sullivan bill would work in this 


fashion: 
AWARDS TO INDIVIDUALS 

in this present fiscal year, and 
extending over 7 years, the Office of Educa- 
tion could award a total of $18,500,000 to 
teachers and prospective teachers for special- 
ized training, primarily at the graduate level, 
in the field of education of exceptional chil- 
dren. The appropriations authorized for this 
purpose would be limited to $500,000 for the 
current fiscal year ending next June 30, in- 
creasing each fiscal year thereafter by $1 
million until a maximum of $3,500,000 a year 
was reached in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965. This amount would continue each 
year, then, until the end of the fiscal year 
1968. These grants would carry such sti- 
pends as the Commissioner of Education 
would determine, but the basic idea is that, 
by providing for living expenses as well as 
tuition or other expenses, they particularly 
enable men and women already engaged in 
the teaching profession to feel that they can 
afford to go back to school for this special- 
ized advanced training. 
, UNDERGRADUATES COULD BE INCLUDED 


The money would be allocated on a strict 
ratio among the States, based on the school 
populations of the respective States. If 
_ there were not enough successful applicants 

from any State to use up the State’s full 
allocation in any one year, the remaining 
amount would revert to the Treasury. It 
could not be reallocated among other States. 


Although the program is intended pri- 
marily to attract teachers with degrees for 
advanced training at the graduate level, there 
is a special provision in the bill to permit 
the Commissioner, when he deems it ad- 
visable, to make awards also for study at the 
undergraduate level. Thus, if there should 
be a limited number of graduate teachers in 
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a particular State who were interested in 
going into this field, there would still be op- 
portunity for the Commissioner to make 
awards to teachers who have not yet earned 
degrees or to residents of the State who have 
never taught professionally but who want to 
enter this field of teaching the exceptional 


child. But the primary emphasis of the bill, 


as I said, is on work at the graduate level. 

The awards of scholarships and fellowships 
would be made directly to the individual 
recipient, not to the colleges or universities 
offering specialized courses. Since more in- 
stitutions of higher learning are entering 
this field year by year, the recipient would 
thus have a free choice of institutions, pro- 
viding, of course, that the recipient attended 
an accredited institution which offered ap- 
propriate courses in this field. — 


AWARDS TO INSTITUTIONS. 


An additional total amount of $2,500,000 
would be authorized for appropriation during 
the 7-year program for grants to colleges and 
universities, primarily for installation of spe- 
cialized equipment or facilities for training 
teachers in the fields of exceptional children. 
This particular item is not allocated on a 
State-by-State basis, nor is there a limitation 
of how much of the $2,500,000 could be ap- 
propriated in any one fiscal year. The basic 
idea in connection with this phase of the bill 
is to give the Commissioner of Education an 
opportunity to help schools actively engaged 
in teacher-training work to expand facilities, 
to put in necessary laboratories, and so on. 

The Commissioner would be free to use 
some of this money in order to help an in- 
stitution of higher education expand its 
faculty to establish courses in teacher train- 
ing in the exceptionality categories. But I 
repeat, the emphasis intended on the use of 
this money is for things, rather than person- 
nel. The amount of money involved is really 
so small that it could be used up quickly and 


to little overall effect if much of it were to go . 


to schools to hire personnel, but I would not 
want to tie the Commissioner’s hands too 
tightly if it should be determined by those 
best in a position to know the facts, that 
substantial portions of the awards to institu- 
tions should be made for that purpose. 
Conceivably the best use to which this 
$2,500,000 might be put could even be for 
the purpose of setting up summer workshops 
or institutes at a number of centrally lo- 
cated colleges and universities. I just throw 
that out as a possibility, knowing that the 
summer institute idea has been used with 
very great success in the National Science 
Foundation and NDEA programs for high 
school teachers of science and mathematics. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Rather than try to spell out in every detail 
how these funds would have to be used to 
achieve the greatest effectiveness, I have 
provided in the bill for the creation of an 
advisory committee to assist the Commis- 
sioner in determining the areas and priori- 
ties of need in the award of grants to indi- 
viduals and institutions, and in setting the 
standards for making the awards. 

The advisory committee would be composed 
of people conversant with the overall edu- 
cational needs of exceptional children, which 
is broad enough in phraseology, I hope, so 
that it could include outstanding lay people 
and other professionals, not just professional 
educators. To assure full participation by 
the professional educators now engaged in 


this work, I suggest in the bill the estab- , 


lishment of advisory panels of specialists in 


special education for each of the various 


categories of exceptional children, who could 
advise the Commissioner on particular prob- 
lems and needs in their respective fields. 
COOPERATION WITH THE STATES 
There is one other provision of the bill 
which I believe warrants mention at this 
time, a provision calling for close and con- 


agents in that respect. 
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tinuing and affirmative cooperation with tho 
various State educational agencies to keep 
them fully informed of all developments un- 
der this program. 

- In this connection, the Commissioner of 
Education is instructed to notify the ap- 
propriate State officials of the names and 
home addresses of each resident of their 
State who is studying under a scholarship 
or fellowship grant under this program, and 
the field of study each is pursuing, so that 
the States can then bring up whatever am- 
munition they can to attract these teachers 
to positions back in their home States. 

Of course, no teacher receiving a grant 
would or could be required to promise to 
teach in a particular State as a condition to 
receiving the award; so they will be free 
But the States 
should be encouraged to try to get these 
people to come back to the home State so 
that the schools there can benefit, and the 
children can benefit, from the skills which 
these teachers will have acquired with Fed- 
eral help. 

The theory behind this section on coop- 
eration with the States is that if the State 
agencies are keyed into the program,: and 
are kept fully informed of all developments 
under it, and are consulted on the needs 
for specialized teachers in their States, they 
in turn will develop a greater awareness of 
those needs and the potentials of educating 
their exceptional children more effectively. 
They will thus also be encouraged, I believe, 
to develop more statewide programs and 
stimulate the local communities to set up 
special classes in these areas of specialized 
need. 

PARTIAL SOLUTIONS FOR A MUCH BROADER 

PROBLEM 


At the national level, Congress has not by 
any means been insensitive to this problem. 
Thanks to Oongressman FocartTy, we have 
appropriated substantial sums for research 
into the problems of teaching mentally re- 
tarded children and in 1958—a year after 
what is now H.R. 15 was originally intro- 
duced—we passed the bill to authorize a $1- 
million-a-year program to finance some fel- 
lowships for specialized work in teaching the 
mentally retarded. I was glad to support 
that bill, but as I said at the time it was 
passed, it was only a partial solution to a 
much broader problem. 


Now the Senate has this year suggested a 


further partial solution by passing S. 336, 
which would provide grants for the training 
of teachers of the deaf, and for the training 
of speech pathologists and audiologists. 
But is there any legitimate reason why we 
have to approach this problem in piecemeal 
fashion, enacting something for the mentally 


retarded children in 1958, something for the 
children with speech and hearing defects in 


1961 or 1962, something for the crippled and 
cerebral-palsied in, say, 1963 or 1964, leaving 
out the emotionally and socially maladjusted 
or the children with debilitating conditions 


unless and until their parents can forma big | 


enough lobby and become articulate enough 
to command equal attention from the Con- 
gress? 


I have heard it said by some legislative 


strategists that it is always so hard to get 


through any broad type of Federal aid to > 


education, that it is simpler just to handle 
all of these problems in piecemeal fashion, 
solving one problem one year in the name 
of national defense, then tackling the 
mentally retarded problem separately be- 
cause no one can conscientiously oppose aid 
for mentally retarded children, and so on. 
Of course your experience on education issues 
in the Congress might bear that out. But 
I think, if we are doing anything significant 
and substantial in the fleld of training 


teachers for one group of exceptional chil- — 


dren fairness dictates that we include them 
all in the same program and that it be the 
most effective type of program we can devise. 
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In connection with the needs of gifted 
children, your committee provided a good 
start in 1958 by including in the National 
Defense Education Act funds for testing and 


surveys to uncover the incidence of such 


youngsters in our schools. Presumably, then, 
we are singling them out for particular em- 
phasis in the national defense-related sub- 
jects such as languages, mathematics, and 
the sciences. In the same act you set up a 
fellowship program for teachers in these 
specialized fields of knowledge. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation also devotes sub- 
stantial funds for seminars and institutes 
for teachers in the secondary schools. So 
this problem is not entirely ignored. But 
we also need teachers in the elementary 
schools and in high school, too, who are 
able to work with the unusually intelligent 
child, not only in the teaching of a particu- 
lar subject related to the national defense 
but in helping the child to achieve his full 
educational potential in all the fields of 
learning. 

DOLLAR AUTHORIZATIONS PROBABLY TOO LOW 

The $21 million which would be authorized 
over a 7-year period by H.R. 15—$18,500,000 
in grants to individuals and $2,500,000 in 
grants to institutions—is an extremely mod- 
est amount compared to the need and the 


challenge. It is a figure based on recom--: 


mendations made 4 years ago, and is prob- 
ably too low in relation to today’s costs, 
prices and needs. I would be delighted— 
and I invite you to do it—to see the sub- 
committee double or triple that amount. I 
was groping somewhat in the dark in trying 
to arrive at a reasonable figure. As some of 
you may know, and as the material I intend 
to submit for your record will show, I origi- 
nally invited the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in 1957—Dr. Derthick—to recommend to 
me the kind of legislation which would best 
help meet the need for teachers of ex- 
ceptional children as he himself had de- 
scribed the need in testimony before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee. His 
office declined to make any Official policy 
recommendations and, I would say, appeared 
quite lukewarm about the whole matter. I 
will let our exchange of correspondence at 
that time speak for itself. — 

I have not discussed the bill with the new 
Commissioner of Education because, frankly, 
I know he’s had his hands full, since taking 
Office, with issues and controversies with 
which all of you are quite familiar. But I 
hope this subcommittee, if it seriously plans 
to go ahead with H.R. 15, will discuss with 
the Commissioner and recognized experts in 
this fleld the proper dollar amount which 
should be authorized overall. I leave that 
to your good judgment. — 

CONCLUSION 


Madam Chairman, there are two technical 
amendments which must be made in H.R. 
15. On page 3, line 7, the word “Hawaii” 
should be deleted since Hawaii is now, of 
course, a State by right and by law and not 
merely by convenient definition in this 
measure. 

On page 4, section 4, beginning at line 17, 
the $500,000 which would be authorized for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, is no 
longer appropriate. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that each of the fiscal year authoriza- 
tions be moved back 1 year, so that the 
program would continue through fiscal year 
1968 rather than 1967. 

I am submitting for your record the back- 
ground material which I prepared at the time 
this bill was originally introduced. -I hope 
you will include it in the printed transcript. 
It gives the origin of what is now H.R. 15. 
It details the actual development of the 
various provisions of the bill. It shows the 
factors which were taken into consideration. 
It lists the people who had a hand in devel- 
oping the provisions. Most importantly, it 
gives what I believe is an outstanding re- 
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search report from the Legislative Reference 
Service on this whole program. And this re- 
search material, in turn, explains the bases 
on which I had to make the final decisions 
from among various alternatives for what 
was, and still is, a pioneering legislative effort 
to help extend the American promise of 
equality of opportunity, as the preamble of 
the bill states, “to every child within our 
country, no matter what his gifts, his capac- 
ity or his handicaps, whether he is handi- 
capped by defects of speech, of sight or of 
hearing, or crippling disease or condition, 
whether his adjustment to society is made 
difficult by emotional or mental disorders, 
or whether, on the other hand, he is en- 
dowed with outstandingly brilliant gifts of 
mind and of spirit.” 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement above lists the distinctive 
features of H.R. 15. I think it would 
help in an understanding of those fea- 
tures if the text of H.R. 15 were printed 
at this point in the Recorp in full, as 
follows: 

H.R. 15 
[87th Congress, Ist session, in the House of 
Representatives, January 3, 1961] 

Mrs. SuLuivan introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 

“A bill to provide for the establishment of 
a special $18,500,000 seven-year program of 
Federal scholarship and fellowship grants 
to individuals, and a $2,500,000 program of 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, to encourage and ex- 
pand the training of teachers for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children 7 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, | 

“SHORT TITLE 

“This Act may be cited as the ‘Exceptional 
Children Educational Assistance Act’, 

_ “FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 

“Sec. 2. The Congress believes that the 
American promise of equality of opportunity 
extends to every child within our country, 
no matter what his gifts, his capacity or his 
handicaps, whether he is handicapped by de- 
fects of speech, of sight or of hearing, or 
crippling disease or condition, whether his 


adjustment to society is made difficult by 


emotional or mental disorders, or whether, 
on the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
standingly brilliant gifts of mind and of 
spirit. All such exceptional children require 
special educational guidance for development 
of their total educational potential. 

“The Congress finds that the educational 
problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 
is an acute national shortage of, and urgent 
national need for, individuals professionally 
qualified to teach such children, to supervise 
the teachers of such children, to train such 
teachers and supervisors, and to conduct 


research into the problems relating to the 


education of exceptional children. 


m “While the Congress recognizes that the 


primary responsibility for meeting these 
problems lies with the States and local com- 
munities, national interest in the training 
of self-reliant and useful citizens demands 
that the Federal Government assist and en- 
courage and stimulate the initiation of ade- 
quate programs in the States to meet these 
problems. 

“Therefore, this Act provides, on a tem- 
porary, seven-year basis, a program to fur- 
ther the training of teachers, supervisors of 


teachers, and researchers in special educa-— 


tion for exceptional children, and to en- 
courage and assist public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education to expand 
their training work in these flelds. 
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“DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 8. As used in this Act— | 
“(1) The term ‘State’ means a State, 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, and the 


. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 


“(2) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
United States Commissioner of Education; 

“(3) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 


inclusive, determined by the Commissioner 


on the basis of the population between such 
ages for the most recent year for which sat- 
isfactory data are available from the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce; 

(4) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or Officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools in a State, or, if there is 
no such agency or officer, an agency or oOffi- 
cer designated by the Governor or by State 
law; 

“(5) The term ‘nonprofit institution’ 
means an institution owned and operated by 
one or more corporations or associations no > 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or 
may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual; and 

“(6) The term ‘exceptional children’ 
means those children determined in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Com- 
missioner to present special educational — 
problems, such as (a) children who are un- 
usually intelligent or gifted; (b) children 
who are mentally retarded; (c) children who 
are deaf or hard of hearing; (d) children 
who are blind or have serious visual impair- 
ments; (e) children who have serious health 
problems due to heart disease, epilepsy, or 
other debilitating conditions; (f) children 
who suffer from speech impediments; (g) — 
children who are crippled (including those 
who have cerebral palsy); and (h) children 
who are maladjusted emotionally and so0- 
cially, including the institutionalized de- 


linquent. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961; $1,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962; $2,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963; 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964; $3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965; $3,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966; and $3,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; for grants 
to individuals for scholarships and fellow- 
ships in accordance with the provisions of 
section 5(a) of this Act. 

“(b) There is also authorized the sum of 
$2,500,000 to be expended during the exist- 
ence of this program in the form of grants to 
public and nonprofit institutions in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5(b) of 
this Act. | 

“GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is author--— 


ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, to 
individuals for the purpose of taking ad- 
vanced training, at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers 
of exceptional children, or to train or super- 
vise teachers in this fleld, or engage in re- 
search in the teaching of exceptional chil- 
dren: Provided, That, in his discretion, the 
Commissioner, in order to accomplish the 
objectives of this Act, may also make these 
awards for study at the undergraduate level. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 


to make grants to public and nonprofit insti- 


tutions of higher education to construct, in- 
stall, improve, or expand specialized facilities 
and equipment in connection with courses 
of instruction for persons preparing to engage 
in employment as teachers of exceptional 


| 

| 

| 
| 

| 


children, or to train such teachers, or to 
such teachers, or to engage in re- 
search in special education for exceptional 
children: Provided, That the Commissioner, 
in his discretion, may also make grants to 
_ establish specialized courses in this field in 
such institutions. 

“(c) The amount of scholarships and fel- 
lowship grants made in any fiscal year to 
residents of a State under section 5(a) shall 
not exceed, in the aggregate, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
@ppropriated under authority of section 4(a) 
for such fiscal year as the school age popula- 
‘tion of such State bears to the total school 
age population of all the States. 

“(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
Act may be made by the Commissioner from 
time to time, on such conditions as the Com- 
missioner may determine, including condi- 
tions requiring public and other nonprofit 
institutions to make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this Act, and conditions requiring 


compliance with such provisions as the Com- — 


missioner may from time to time find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

“(e)The Commissioner shall consult with 
an advisory committee as described in sec- 
tion 6(a) which shall assist him in deter- 
mining the areas and priorities of need in 
the award of these grants, and in setting the 
standards for the granting of such fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and grants. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND ADVISORY PANELS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall appoint 
an advisory committee of not more than 
eight persons who shall be conversant with 
the overall educational needs of exceptional 
children and who shall assist the Commis- 
sioner in developing general policies under 
this Act. The Commissioner shall be ex of- 
ficio a member of this committee and shall 
act as chairman thereof. 

“(b) The Commissioneriis also authorized 
from time to time to establish advisory 
panels of specialists in special education for 
any of the categories of exceptional children 
enumerated in this Act. Each such panel 
shall consist of not less than five persons, 
who shall meet at the call of the Commis- 
sioner, 

“DELEGATIONS OF FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 7. The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation any of his functions under this Act 
except the making of regulations. 

“PUBLICIZING AVAILABILITY OF GRANTS 


“Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall take such 
steps as are practicable to publicize to the 
fullest extent possible the availability of fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and grants under this 
Act among teachers and prospective teach- 
ers, and among all colleges and universities 
offering accredited cofirses of study leading 
to advanced degrees in nursery, kindergar- 
ten, elementary, or secondary education. 

“COOPERATION WITH STATES 


“Sec. 9. In the administration of this Act, 
the Commissioner shall consult and advise 
with the various State educational agencies 
to determine the extent of need for teachers 
of. exceptional children in the respective 
States and to keep the State educational 
agencies fully informed of all developments 
under this program in order to encourage 
them to establish special programs or spe- 
cial classes for exceptional children. In 
this connection, the Commissioner shall 
advise the State educational agencies of 
the names and home addresses of all 
individuals from their respective States 
who have received fellowships, scholar- 
ships, or grants for training in the 
field of education of exceptional children, 
and the particular fleld of study each is pur- 
suing, so that the respective State educa- 
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tional agencies can then take appropriate 
steps to seek to attract such persons to posi- 
tions in their home States in order to utilize 
the advanced education and skills which 
they have acquired under this program: 
Provided, That no individual receiving a 
scholarship, fellowship, or grant for ad- 
vanced study under this Act shall be re- 
quired, as a condition of such scholarship 
or fellowship or grant, to promise to take 
employement subsequently in any State.” 


Has the President Told the People the 
- Whole Truth About the Berlin Situa- 
tion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, are the 
people being fully informed by the ad- 
ministration regarding the current situ- 
ation in Berlin? It seems that in his 
report to the Nation on July 25 and in 
subsequent statements from the White 
House, the President may have been 
holding something back. He has not 
told us how the situation is different 
today in Berlin than it was in 1958 when 
Khrushchev gave us 6 months to get out 
of the city. President Eisenhower ig- 
nored the threat, there was no big rush 
about increasing our military forces, no 
demand for new billions of appropria- 
tions to put us on a war footing, simply 
a firm, straightforward statement that 
we had certain commitments in Berlin 
which we intended to honor. The Khru- 
shchev threat evaporated. How did that 
situation differ from this? What made 
this ultimatum so much more serious 
that it demanded mobilization of men 
and resources? The American people 
are due an explanation, they should be 
told the whole truth if there is any rea- 
son to be more concerned now then there 
was then. 

It seems to me a policy of strength and 
firmness in 1958 was sufficient to keep 
the peace. It is doubtful that our pol- 
icy of a hot exchange of words will do 
the same now. The following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal points out 
the danger of two powerful nations try- 
ing to outgoad one another. We may 
reach a point of no return and a hot war 
will be inevitable. I am convinced that 
the true path to peace lies in the judi- 
cious use of the tried and true philos- 
ophy of speaking softly and carrying a 
big stick. Our nuclear power is the big 
stick which will deter any plans for 
Communist aggression and we should 
make it known that this will be the 
power that Khrushchey will unleash on 
his homeland, if he is so foolish as to 
start a war he cannot win. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Prnc-Ponc 

One of the mysteries in the Berlin situa- 


tion is why the 1961 dispute is developing so 


much more ominously than the 1958-59 
dispute. 


Then, as now, Khrushchev threatened to 


sign a separate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many, a pact he said would end Allied rights 


in Berlin. Then, as now, he set a 6-month 
time limit. Yet as the months rolled by, 
that crisis faded away, whereas this one has 
sometimes seemed hell-bent for war. 

There are certain possible explanations for 
the difference. One is that it is really the 
same continuing crisis, which Khrushchev 
merely shelved for a time and then resumed 
in more aggravated form. Another is that 
conditions in East Germany, while bad in 
late 1958, were not nearly so bad as this year, 
when the place had become an economic and 
political shambles, in danger of disintegra- 
tion from the vast outpouring of refugees. 

Still another possible reason may be simply 
that Khrushchev is that much older now, 
getting on toward 70, and he may be ob- 
sessed with the need to consolidate his posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe before he dies. 
then, too, there is always the chance of ob- 


scure internal and Red Chinese pressures | 


pushing him toward greater belligerence. 


Some or all of these theories could account — 


for the far more dangerous face the crisis 
has worn this time. But it is also true that 
the U.S. response has been very different this 
time, and this may not be unconnected with 
the way things have developed in 1961. 

After the 1958 ultimatum, President Eisen- 
hower said in effect that, though we were 
willing to discuss the matter, as we eventu- 
ally did at a fruitless foreign ministers’ con- 
ference, we were not going to be pushed out 
of Berlin. The United States, however, 


‘undertook no big new military buildup, and 


indeed seemed to try to avoid encouraging a 
war psychology. This time, of course, both 
the buildup and the psychology have come 
about. 

Now if the intrinsic situation is in fact 
much graver—if Khrushchev’s intentions 
are much more menacing than in 1958— 
then the massive U.S. reaction is justified. 
For in that case, it is incumbent on this 
country to make unmistakably clear to Khru- 
shchev that we will fight, if necessary, to 
preserve the Western position and keep our 
commitments to West Berlin. 

The ordinary American unfortunately has 
no way of knowing whether that is the actual 
situation. Certainly no administration of- 
ficial has ever explained to us in what way, 
if in any way, the Berlin crisis of 1961 is 


more dangerous than the Berlin crisis of 


1958. One can only speculate, and among 
the speculation must be the question 
whether all the new billions for arms, the 
calling up of Reserves and all the rest are 
the wisest methods of dealing with the 
problem. 

And if not, there is a certain danger of 
aggravating the crisis by such moves. Khru- 


shchev goads us, we goad him back and you 


may get what might be called the ping-pong 
effect, with the smacks getting successively 
harder as the antagonists get more aroused. 
Matters can get out of hand in such a game. 

In a perhaps minor way, this process 
can be seen right now in West Germany. 
Chancellor Adenauer and West Berlin Mayor 
Brandt, fighting each other in an election 


campaign, seem to be trying to outdo each 


other in toughness regarding the Communist 
closing of the internal Berlin border. You 
can’t blame them for behaving like politi- 
cians, but it is not difficult to see, for 
example, how a West Berlin population, un- 
derstandably infuriated by the Red move, 
could be whipped up to the point of violent 
action, which could drag us in. 

For all we know, the back of the Berlin 


crisis may already have been broken—by the 


sealing off of East Berlin and by our firm 
stand. If our arms brandishing is necessary 
to convince Khrushchev of our firmness, then 
it is necessary. 

We would only like to note that if a coun- 
try intends to carry a big stick and speak 
softly, both parts of the proposition are im- 
portant. That was what the United States 
did after the 1958 ultimatum, and, what- 
ever happens now, it worked then. 
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Soil and Water Conservation: Our Capital 
Investment in America’s Future 


EXTENSION jog REMARKS 


HON. F RED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech given by the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. 
James T. Ralph, at the meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 


District: 7 
Sor, AND WATER CONSERVATION: OuR CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to have this 
opportunity to talk with you today about 
one of our Nation’s most pressing needs— 
soil and water conservation. 

There are many things I could talk with 
you about which would not be inappropriate 
on this occasion. 

I could review for you many statistics of 
soil and water conservation—something that 
is commonly done, but you can find statisti- 
cians who know these figures better than I. 

I could talk to you about the Kennedy 
administration’s agricultural record in the 


first 8 months—the first Executive order 


signed by the President was the move to dis- 
tribute our abundance to the needy—the 
first major piece of legislation was the feed 
grain bill—and the first long-range plans 
submitted to the Congress (the enabling por- 
tion of the Agricultural Act of 1961) were 
all agricultural measures. Agriculture is in 


the forefront of the Kennedy administration. 


I could talk to you about the tremendous 
team that President Kennedy has put to- 


gether in your Department of Agriculture. 


Orville Freeman of Minnesota, a man whose 
dedication is surpassed only by his energy. 
A man determined to correct the misdirec- 
tion that has been given to thinking on agri- 
culture in recent years. A man who would 
lead us to think of our capacity to produce 
in terms of an asset rather than a liability. 

Charles Murphy, of North Carolina, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer skilled in the ways of 
Government. 

John Duncan, former president of one of 
the finest farm organizations in America— 
the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation—al- 
though a relatively large farmer himself— 
completely devoted to the cause of assisting 
smaller farmers to share in America’ 8 
abundance. 

Frank Welch dean of two agricultural col- 
leges in his time and probably the outstand- 
ing man of the land-grant college system of 
America. | 

I could talk to you about our distin- 
guished corps of career people in the De- 
partment; many of them you know better 
than I. We have the finest staff of any de- 
partment in Government, not just because 


of their intelligence and ability but more so 
- their dedication, their pride in the industry 


they serve and their loyalty to the cause of 
American agriculture. Many of them stay 
in Agriculture because of that loyalty and 
pride when their training and ability would 


get them better positions in other depart- 


ments. 

But I would prefer talking to you about our 
great conservation effort to make our land 
more fruitful for this and future generations. 
As supervisors of soil and water conservation 
districts, you have a key role in this highly 
important program. 

In my association with agriculture and 
farm people I have come to have the highest 
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regard for the work you do. Serving out of 
a@ genuine desire to conserve resources for 
our future citizens, you deserve high praise 
and commendation for the success of the 
program you push forward so vigorously. 
The soil and water conservation program is 

a dynamic and moving force because of the 
direction you give it. 

We are challenged to accelerate the pro- 
gram. Soil, once it is lost to erosion, is not 
easily replaced or rebuilt. Our soil conserva- 
tion authorities estimate we are losing the 
equivalent of 2,000 average sized farms every 
year. About two-thirds of the landowners 
and farm operators in this country have not 
yet adopted basic conservation plans. A we- 
mendous job remains to be done. 


This gigantic undertaking to stop the 


- waste of precious topsoil, prevent floods, and 


make better use of water resources is strong- 
ly undergirded by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The fact that the work is progressing 
steadily and surely is a tribute to the ability 
of Administrator Don Williams. As a vet- 


eran of more than 25 years of service in. 


conservation work, he knows the soil and 
water conservation program from the ground 
up. I am impressed not only with his tech- 
nical knowledge but with his administrative 
skills as well. A native of South Dakota, 
he knows the problems that concern you 
here in the Great Plains, not only as district 
supervisors but as landowners and operators 
too. We look forward to continuing progress 
under the vigorous leadership that he and 
his field representative for the Great Plains, 
Gary Bobst, are giving to the program. ; 

I note with pleasure the Great Plains pro- 
gram is making substantial headway. Al- 
most 7,000 basic conservation plans and con- 
tracts have been written in 361 counties, 
covering about 18% million acres, during the 
314% years of operation of the Great Plains 
conservation program. These plans obligate 
nearly $31,358,000 of Federal funds. Further, 
we have a backlog of 2,600 applications. 

In Nebraska, for example, 58 of 60 eligible 
counties are in the Great Plains program. 
Up to the first of July, 1,050 contracts had 


been signed with farmers and ranchers on 1% 


million acres of land. ‘Those contracts call 
for $3,867,000 of Federal money; 3,020 addi- 
tional farmers have applied. 

The Great Plains conservation p 
will add strength and stability to agricul- 
ture in this area: (1) by installing perma- 
nent conservation practices; (2) by making 
the changes in land use that conservation 
authorities consider necessary; (3) by seed- 
ing land less suited for crops to permanent 
grass; and (4) by developing water facilities. 
Already about 1 acre in 3 of the land under 
contract here in the Great Plains has been 
changed from cultivated crop use to perma- 
nent vegetation. 

We hope this will encourage even more 
practices known to improve land use in this 
area. Let me congratulate you again for your 
part in helping to bring about these achieve- 
ments. 

But, however must we bend our efforts and 


energies toward wise use of our land and 


water resources, they take on real meaning 
only when we keep in mind that those efforts 
have one basic purpose. That purpose is to 
serve people—you, me, our fellow men in 
this generation and in generations to come. 
There are 8,200 more of us each morning and 
the ratio of acres to people narrows with 
each passing day. 

Our population numbers about 184 mil- 
lion. By 1975 we may have 230 million, By 
the year 2010, we could have twice our pres- 
ent number, or 370 million people. 

Pressure on the land will increase. We 
4must apply soil and water saving know-how 
faster if our children are to live as well then 
as we do now. 
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Our Agricultural Research Service esti- 
mates we will need 400 million additional 
acres just 50 years from now. | 

Some may ask, “What about now—the 
present—when the emphasis is on cutting 
down on production to bring crop supplies 
in better balance with demand? Is soil and 
water conservation so urgent at a time when 
we have larger surpluses of feed?” 

The answer is clear and unequivocal yes. 

Only a third of the land in this country 
is now safeguarded against wind and water 
erosion. No competent general would think 
of demobilizing his troops before the enemy 
has been licked. Our soil and water con- 
servation program must not be abandoned 
when it is only well started. The work must 
continue at ever-increasing speed. 

Wind and water erosion are ruining 400,000 


acres each year. Production on another 120 


million acres is seriously endangered. We 
cannot afford this resource waste. 

Nearty one-fourth of our peopl@ are con- 
fronted by water shortage, poor water, or 
both. The amount of sediment dredged each 
year from rivers and harbors is greater than 
the volume of earth dug from the Panama 
Canal. 

Soil and water conservation pays its way 
regardiess of the price and demand situ- 
ation. By improving productivity, by con- 
serving rainfall, by keeping seeds and fer- 
tilizer from washing or blowing—conserva- 
tion farming enables growers to produce 
more efficiently. 

Soil and water conservation are as impor- 
tant in farming as improved 
high-quality seed, weed and pest control, 
skilled management. 

Soil and water conservation help main- 
tain a firm tax base and reduces risks that 
banks and other lending agencies assume. 
It is the essential first step in watershed 
protection and flood prevention. Rainfall 
soaks more readily in land under conserva- 
tion treatment. 

Soil and water -conservation has con- 
tributed to the low cost of food the Amer- | 
ican people enjoy. This alone would be . 
enough to justify your work. 

Contouring, contour stripcropping, ter- 
racing, grassed waterways, new ponds, and 
healed gullies add greatly to the beauty of 
our countryside. To a man passing by they 
dramatically illustrate the American farm- 
er’s love for his soil. 

Newly established plantings of grass on 
millions of acres once bare to the ravages of 
erosion create conditions that favor growth 
and reproduction of wildlife and the develop- 
ment of recreation sites. As a result there 
are more kinds and a greater number of 
game birds, fish, and fur-bearing animals in 
the United States today than when white | 
men first came to this country. 

The value of the conservation effort ex- 
tends far beyond its physical effect upon the 
land. It contributes to the well-being of all 
our people—the tourist, the sportsman, and 
the city dweller. The cost of conservation is 
capital investment on the part. of our 


| whole people. 


While it is true that a great conservation 
job is being done, there is still much room 
for improvement. 

As you meet here to review your accomp- 
lishments and plan programs for the future, 
you should also take a serious look at your 
operations. 


limited land resources. Today, our land re- 
sources are committed. There is little left 
in the way of virgin land. : 

In the process of national expansion we 
have been wasteful of resources, and that 
is why we must now retrace our steps and 
correct some of the early errors. These are 
some of the questions I suggest for your 
consideration. 


4 4 
our era of greatest agricultural expansion 
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- Have we been fully effective in our efforts 
to acquaint the public with the district pro- 
gram? This is a tremendous story of local 
people organizing to do a necessary job. It 
is a story of self-help on the part of farm 
people in direct contrast to the action pro- 
grams of Federal and State Governments. 
How long will local people continue to par- 
ticipate and assert the kind of initiative, in- 
telligence, and leadership required without 
a full measure of public support? . 
Failure of 15 States to provide funds this 
year for districts which are instrumentalities 
of the States should be cause for serious re- 


flection. Advocates of States rights and lo- 


cal self-determination should be asked to 
take another look at this program from their 
viewpoint. 

Then there are long-range questions look- 
ing to the future. What needs to be done 
now to protect our limited areas of class I 
farm land. We have less than ,75 million 
acres of such land, counting that still in 
grass and trees. We are losing a million 
acres a year to shopping centers, highways, 
airports, housing developments, factories, 
and other urban expansion. Our best land 
is the most attractive to the highway engi- 
neer and other builders, but how much of 
this good land can the Nation afford to di- 
vert to asphalt, brick, and concrete? 

All of us need to look closely at some of 
the contradictions of farm programing. Are 
farmers who make desirable land-use adjust- 
ments to risk economic penalties by the de- 
velopment of production adjustment pro- 
grams. If the investment in conservation is 
to be profitable, economic benefits should ac- 
crue to the conservation farmer participat- 
ing in adjustment programs. 

In our Department alone we are spend- 
ing over a third of a billion dollars annu- 
ally for soil and water conservation. Pub- 
lic and private investment in agricultural 
soil and water conservation totals at least 
a@ billion dollars a year. We must all work 
together in our planning and administra- 
tion of farm programs to avoid economic 
inequities which might nullify the rewards 
conservation farmers have every right to 
expect. 

Conservation farming should always mean 
lower costs of production and better income 
prospects for the farmer. This, in turn, 
provides consumers additional assurances of 
abundant supply at a fair price. 

We believe strongly in the American sys- 
tem of widespread ownership of wealth and 
private enterprise with competition. But 
we are concerned about its future because 
farmers and ranchers, the people who have 
made the greatest contribution toward our 

economic progress, are not sharing equitably 
‘im the bounty they have helped to create. 

I am speaking of people like you—the 
efficient, commercial family farmers of 


America. 

Through their hard work, their thrift, 
their investment and their productiveness, 
farmers and ranchers have made an almost 
incalculable contribution toward the eco- 
nomic progress we enjoy. As a result of 


their efficiency they have released labor and 


other resources to other industries to pro- 
duce the fruits of invention. 

In other industries both producers and 
consumers alike benefit. But, in agricul- 
ture a major portion of the benefits have 
accrued to the consumer. 

This is the story of American agriculture 


that Secretary Freeman and those of us in > 


the Department of Agriculture urgently feel 
needs telling and retelling until it is under- 
stood by the people of this country, in 
towns and cities, by leaders of thought, by 
editorial writers, commentators, and 


speakers who influence public opinion. You 
can help too, by telling the facts about this 
great production success story whenever 
and wherever you have an opportunity. 
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You can point out that farmers and 
ranchers through their purchases of farm 
equipment, seed, feed, fertilizer and a long, 
long list of supplies of all kinds play a big 
part in keeping the wheels of American in- 
dustry turning and providing jobs for mil- 
lions of people. 

Farming and ranching and the businesses 
associated with agriculture account for 
about $4 out of every $10 of business vol- 
ume in the United States. This is truly 
tremendous and it needs to be much more 
Widely known and understood. 

You can point out that the pountiful 
abundance that American farmers and 
ranchers turn out each year is an instru- 
ment of massive strength in support of this 
Nation’s foreign policy and that American 
agriculture’s capacity to produce is a reas- 
surance that hunger can be conquered—that 
food is truly a weapon that serves mightily 
in both war and peace. 

You can point out too, that efficient pro- 
ducers in agriculture are not receiving a 
return on their capital, their labor, and 


their investment equal to the returns earned 


by efficient producers in other industries. 


This problem of lack of bargaining power 


by farmers and ranchers has been recog- 
nized for a long time, but it is only recently 
that attempts have been made to do some- 
thing about it. 

The first Government action 
came along in 1929 with creation of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Since 1933 the Government has tried vari- 
ous stabilization programs to strengthen 
farmers’ bargaining power. 

We believe these programs are justified. 
We believe efficient producers in agriculture 


are entitled to as good a return on their 


investment, their managerial ability, and 
their labor as efficient producers in other 
necessary industries; and we believe the 
Government is justified in helping farmers 
get their fair share of the abundance they 
help create. 

The present administration’s programs are 
aimed at achieving this goal. Efficient pri- 
vate enterprise cannot exist unless the most 
efficient private entrepreneurs make a profit. 
We must continue in business as many indi- 
vidual private enterprises in agriculture as 
are consistent with economic efficiency. The 
great danger to our system is to have too 
few people performing the ownership or risk- 
taking function. 

By giving our independent farmers and 
handlers in agriculture the bargaining 
strength to maintain themselves in business, 
we are insuring a greater number of peo- 
ple engaged in private enterprise. 

Of the countries of the world that have 
succumbed to socialism or communism in 
the past few years, none had the system of 
family farms that we have here in Amer- 
ica; and yet all were agricultural coun- 
tries. 

In all of those countries concentrated 
ownership of land and other resources was 
the usual case. The great mass of the peo- 
ple in those countries had no connection 
with the private enterprise system. 

By giving so freely of your time, thought, 
and energy to the direction of the activi- 
ties of your soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts, you are contributing greatly to the 
preservation of private enterprise in our Na- 
tion. In like measure, you are helping 
guarantee freedom of opportunity in ¢ our land 
and throughout the world. 

Your contribution to agriculture has been 
tremendous, but more is needed. A fully 
successful conservation program must in- 
clude three fundamentals—people, economic 
value, and technology. We must look at the 


problems of land use and resource conserva- - 


tion in human as well as economic and 
technical terms. What we call the farm 
problem is part and parcel of the conserva- 
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tion problem. Until we have dealt ade- 
quately with the human and economic, we 
shall not effectively deal with the other. 
As stewards of our soil and water re- 
sources, I ask you to support in full meas- 
ure the studied efforts of this administra- 
tion to bring economic equity to agriculture. 


In so doing, you will ultimately serve the 


cause of conservation. 

- You know that proper land use pays off. 
We also know that it costs money. If we 
are to attain the goals we set for ourselves, 


we must begin now the development of neces- . 
sary programs and opportunities for farm 


people to share more equitably in the bounty 
they produce. 

This is the cornerstone on which the 
Kennedy-Freeman farm program is being 
built. 

The administration's long-range farm pro- 
gram was passed by Congress and signed by 
President Kennedy. Some have the impres- 
sion that this program was pretty well taken 
apart. We did not get all that was asked. 
But we got most of it. This is a tremen- 
dously important piece of legislation. It 
will lead to more effective action to promote 
and protect American agriculture. Provi- 
sions of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
Credit program were liberaHzed. The school 
milk program was continued, Public Law 480 
was extended, and two highly significant 
commodity programs were enacted. Our 
feed grain program with minor changes was 
extended, and a similar program was adopted 
for wheat. 

We achieved a breakthrough on the long- 
range stabilization plan proposed for agri- 
culture. 
to set up and operate their own economic 
stabilization. The form was amendments 
to the Marketing Agreements Act of 1937. 
This act had not had major amendment 
since it’s passage 24 years ago. This act was 
amended in two major respects. First, pro- 
motion and research were added as economic 
tools. available to the industries affected. 
Second, several commodities not heretofore 
eligible for self-help stabilization programs 
were added in this bill. Cherries, apples, 
turkeys, peanuts, and cranberries among 
others. 

The Kennedy-Freeman proposal that 
farmers be afforded an opportunity to copy 
the time-tested techniques of other indus- 
tries by the development of self-help pro- 
grams will open up New Frontiers of eco- 
nomic opportunity for farm people. 

The bill of rights we propose for farm peo- 
ple is not a panacea to cure all ills. It is not 
pork barrel legislation to make farmers 
wards of the government. It does provide 
farmers a license for hard work. The hard 
work of designing, initiating, securing ap- 
proval, voting in, administering and paying 
for their own economic stabilization. 

We believe this is a practical program. 
We believe it easier to give farmers who are 
9 percent of our people the power to copy 
other industries than to attempt to reform 
the other 91 percent of our economy. 

The task of changing 91 percent of our 
economy staggers the imagination. 

To think of reforming the other 91 percent 
of our economy is impractical. The self- 
regulation they have is sensible and work- 


able. We have no criticism of other indus- 


tries. They have designed a workable sys- 
tem of self-regulation. We believe the best 
approach to stabilization in agriculture is 


to give farmers the legal power to join the | 


mainstream of the American economy by 
acting as other industries act. 


I submit to you that anyone who is in 
favor of more economics and less politics 
in agricultural stabilization; anyone who be- 
lieves in representative democracy in agri- 
culture; anyone who has faith that farmers 
can run their own business if given the legal 


That long-range plan for farmers | 
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tools to do so should be in favor of this 


program. 


Our system of private enterprise with 
widespread ownership has proven its worth. 
The wisdom of our forefathers has been 
demonstrated. The need for preserving this 


- system is self-evident. 


Our farmers have achieved for us the 
dream that man has sought throughout the 
centuries. To be able to produce more food 
than is needed. American farmers produce 


not only enough food and fiber for our own 


needs but also vast quantities to help supply 
the needs of millions throughout the world. 
This is an achievement of far greater con- 
sequence than putting a man in space. 
Meat, milk, poultry, fruits, and vegetables in 


the hand are far closer to man’s basic needs 


than a star in the sky. There is no better 
propaganda in all the world than the suc- 
cess story of American agriculture. 

I suggest to you that our greatest defense 
against communism or socialism is to pre- 
serve, to protect, to promote this wonderful 
system of efficient commercial family farms 
we have in America. This system is the 
strongest thread in the fabric of our society. 
The Agricultural Act of 1961, by giving 
farmers the tools to obtain equal bargaining 
strength with other segments in our society, 
is a long step forward in preserving our 


system. 


Sawmill: Nix to Russia 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
feeling that Members of Congress and 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
should have the benefit of a _ well- 
reasoned editorial broadcasted on Sun- 
day, August 6, 1961, by one of the Taft 
Broadcasting Co. stations, WKRC, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The editorial follows: 

SAWMILL: Nix TO RUSSIA 


In a recent editorial we opposed the easing 
of restrictions against trade with Russia. 
We felt then, as now, that trade with the 
Soviets can only serve to bolster their abil- 
ity to wage war against us—as in the ship- 
ping of scrap metal to Japan in the thirties. 
Now, there is a refreshing example of what 
businessmen can do above and beyond Gov- 
ernment positions on the matter. 

In Seattle, Wash., recently, the Republic 
Electric & Development Co. received an order 
for a very advanced lumber sorting machine 
to be used in a Russian sawmill. The saw- 


- mill, it was learned, would be the largest in 


the world. 
To Republic Electric the order was a big 


one, representing about 10 percent of its 


annual volume of business. But, it also 
represented something else, as Republic's 
headman, M. E. Hillman, soon made clear. 
He turned the order down. His explanation, 
costly as it was in terms of his company’s 
earnings, should be studied carefully by 
every other businessman in the Nation. 
“The Russian Government,” Mr. Hillman 


wrote in part, “has vowed innumerable 


times to achieve the ultimate destruction 
and elimination of democracy, either by all- 
out warfare or by economic warfare. The 
result would be the same. 

“The one advantage we in North America 
have over the Communist bloc is our pro- 
duction know-how, and it was that single 
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ability more than any one factor which 
brought about victory in World War I and 
World War II and, at the moment, still in- 
sures our victory in world war IL To 
knowingly give away the tiniest portion of 
that production superiority represented by 
the excellence of Republic’s Magnestat Con- 
trol System would represent us admitting 
the inevitability of world domination by 
communism. 

“On his recent visit to Moscow, your repre- 
sentative was told by the Russian purchas- 
ing committee that they could not train 
enough technical people in the next 20 years 
to achieve the building of this tremendous 
lumber mill and were therefore purchasing 
North American technical know-how to close 
the gap from 20 years to 2 years. 

“Redco will have no part in handing this 
advantage to our sworn enemy.” 

Mr. Hillman’s inspiring reply reminds us 
that there is an old Soviet saying that when 
the day comes to hang all capitalists, they 
will knock one another down in the rush 
to sell communism the rope. 

Mr. Hillman has given that the lie. He has 
said very simply and unmistakably that his 
country comes first, even ahead of his com- 


pany. 


Freedom Is Not Negotiable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following arti- 
cle entitled ‘““Freedom Is Not Negotiable,”’ 
which appeared in the Greenfield Daily 
Reporter of August 14, 1961: 

FREEDOM Is NoT NEGOTIABLE 


For the first time, perhaps, since the great 
days of Winston Churchill, we can applaud 
the words of a British leader and hope that 
his allies on this side of the water absorb 
something of his candor and courage. 

Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Home, in answering Khrushchev’s peaceful 
speech of August 7 (not his 100-megaton 
bomb threat of the 9th) is reported to have 
stunned his appeasement-inclined country- 
men with the suggestion tha tiations is 
not a magic word that will cause the Berlin 
crisis to evaporate. 

In commenting on the Khrushchev speech 
that bracketed a warning that he may have 
to call out reserves and “beef up” Soviet divi- 
sions on East Germany’s western front with 
a plea to the West to “sit down around a 
table and negotiate in an honorable way,” 
Lord Home said: 

“So far, and this point has been made 


time and time again, notably by Mr. Ken- 


nedy, the Russian attitude is that what is 
mine is mine and what is yours is negotiable. 

“If from the start there is no real hope of 
getting an agreement this is worse than no 
negotiation at all.” 

Within hours, President Kennedy was tell- 
ing his press conference in Washington that 
there was nothing in the latest Khrushchev 
speeches that he hadn’t heard in Vienna. 
Yet, the emphasis he placed on his intention 
to use “every device available to us” for the 
peaceful solution of the Berlin crisis strongly 
suggested the “negotiations” of which the 
British Foreign Secretary warns. 


Caught as we are between the frustrations . 


of further discussions with the faithless and 
the perils of war, we should all—including 
the President himself—remember these 
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words of Mr. Kennedy to the Nation on the 
night of July 25: 

“The solemn vow we (of the Atlantic com- 
munity) each gave to Berlin in time of peace 
will not be broken in time of danger. If 
we do not meet our commitments to Berlin, 
where will we later stand? And if there is 
one path above all others to war, it is the 
path of weakness and disuni 


Tower of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Phil 
Bladine in the McMinville (Oreg.) 
News-Register: 

TOWER OF AMERICANISM 


Highly acclaimed visits by Texas’ new Re- 
publican Senator JOHN Tower at Republican 
Party gatherings throughout Oregon several 
weeks ago spotlights the growth of conserva- 
tive and constructive thought in the ranks 
of American voters. 

First Republican Senator to be elected 
from one of the Confederate States, Senator 
TOWER was received with enthusiasm by 
Oregonians, who flocked to fund dinners, 
party picnics, and group sessions. They . 
liked what they heard him say about con- 
servative thinking in regard to foreign rela- 
tions, domestic spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and reduced Federal encroachment 
on State and individual rights. 

Many people in Oregon, of course, were 
keenly interested in this man because the 
was helped so greatly by Senator Barry 
GoLpwatTER, Arizona’s Republican leader who 
has skyrocketed into the national political 
arena as a dynamic, effective spokesman for 
millions of Americans. | 

Karl E. Meyer, editorial writer for the 
Washington Post, recently wrote: “We who 
disagree with Senator GOLDWATER May soon 
be glad that he is around. No one could 
seriously maintain that GoLpwarer is a sedi- 
tionist or a malevolent demogog. On the 
contrary, he is a decent, upright, and thor- 
oughly attractive politician. The groups he 
speaks for deserve a spokesman, and a good 
one. They could do far worse than Barry 
GOLDWATER.” 


Now, Americans of this school have an- - 


other sound, colorful, decent spokesman for 
their cause. 

We long have felt, as Meyer expressed it, 
that conservative Americans deserved leader- 
ship able and willing to espouse their cause. 
Appearance of men like GOLDWATER and 
TOWER has brought millions from every sec- 


tion of the Nation rallying to a program 
seeking preservation of the Republic. . 


Happily and for the first time in decades, 
we are seeing the youth of America embrac- 
ing daring new leaders and the precepts they 
present. For the first time since 1932 con- 
servatives—who view themselves as the real 
liberals seeking to preserve individual free- 
dom in America—see rays of hope that the 
rush to the welfare state may be stemmed. 
They want to preserve a Nation standing be- 
fore the world as a strong, dynamic symbol 
of the heights mankind can achieve in a 
progressive society under capitalistic free- 
doms. They believe a free America we have 
boasted about—but which we have undercut 


_ by so-called liberal inroads on the Nation’s 


¢ 
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individualism—can successfully put the lie 
to Communist propaganda if only it is 
allowed to flourish. 

It was refreshing to have Senator JOHN 
Tower visit and present his philosophies in 
Oregon. We think that he, Senator GoLp- 
WATER and other like-thinking Americans 
will find they have strong backing in our 
State. 


Your Stake in the Atom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC..MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the official opening of the Montgomery 
County Fair at Gaithersburg, Md. Last 
night I was privileged to attend the pre- 
mier showing of the new educational 
exhibit of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion “Your Stake in the Atom.” This 
exhibit is housed in its own 50-foot diam- 


eter “Exhibidome.” Inside this modern 


dome are exhibits demonstrating the 
various uses of atomic energy. A film on 
atomic research and development and a 
short demonstration on radioactivity 
and its uses is presented several times 
daily. 

This exhibit is 1 of 24 traveling exhibits 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Last 
year over 9 million persons visited sim- 
ilar exhibits. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is to be congratulated on its 
newest achievement, ““Your Stake in the 
Atom.” 

A description of this exhibit follows: 

_ Your STAKE IN THE ATOM | 

(Atomic energy is playing a vital role in 
the life of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States today. It is essential that 
all Americans have some understanding of 
this vital force if they are to discharge 
thoughtfully their responsibilities as citizens. 
The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission presents 
this exhibit to help you achieve such under- 
standing of atomic energy and the contribu- 
tions it is making to our national welfare 
and security—Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, 
US. Atomic Energy Commission.) 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Our atomic age was born at Chicago on 
December 2, 1942, when our scientists first 
released energy from the uranium atom, in 
a controlled reactor (“atomic furnace”). 
Only 2% years later; on July 16, 1945, in the 
New Mexico desert, we successfully tested the 
terrific explosive power of the atom. Since 
then we have harnessed the energy of the 
atom for many uses, with many still to come. 

2. ENERGY: KEY TO PROGRESS 


The development of civilization is the story 
of man’s discovery and use of nature’s power. 
The use of energy and radiation released from 
the center of the atom is our latest conquest 


of nature. 


3. ENERGY FROM THE ATOM 


We control the amount of energy released 
from uranium atoms in the nuclear furnace. 
The two products of the nuclear furnace are 
heat and radioactive materials. 

4. ATOMIC MESSENGERS 

Radioactive materials send out constant 
signals. By using a Geiger counter to detect 
these signals, we can trace the radioactive 
atoms wherever they go. The tracer atoms 
which we use in medicine, agriculture, and 
industry do jobs better, faster, and with 
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greater accuracy. Some of these jobs can be 
done in no other way. 


5. RADIATION AT WORE 


We cannot live without radiation. The 
sun’s rays, television, radio, and X-rays are 
forms of radiation at work. Nuclear radia- 
tion from radioactive material is used as a 
production tool in industry, a healer in medi- 
cine, a versatile aid in agriculture. 

6. POWER FOR PEACE 


By 1980 our American power needs 
double. Coal and oil will continue tof 
most of this power, but much will be from 
atomic energy. The heat energy released 
from atoms in the nuclear furnace is used 
to make steam which turns a turbine-gen- 
erator to produce electricity. We now have 
a@ number of nuclear powerplants in the 
United States producing more than 600,000 
kilowatts of electricity for our own use. 

7. ATOMS ON THE MOVE 


The nuclear ship Savannah, our first 
powered merchant ship, is designed to cruise 
300,000 miles without refueling. Other port- 
able nuclear powerplants have been devel- 
oped. These compact units can provide heat 
and power at remote locations throughout 
the world. 

8. PARTNERS IN DEFENSE 


Nuclear energy, as a fuel and as a weapon, 
is a vital part of our defensive force. Our 
Armed Forces have a variety of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear-powered ships for the pro- 
tection of the free world. 


9. LIVING WITH RADIATION 


We use radiation every day. In whatever 
form we use it—sun rays, X-rays, or nuclear 
rays—we must protect ourselves from over- 
exposure. The three safety factors we must 
consider when using radiation are: (1) time 
of exposure, (2) distance from the source of 
radiation, and (3) shielding from the rays. 

10. ATOMIC HORIZONS 


New uses of atomic energy are being devel- 
oped each year. The limits of our nuclear 
age are nowhere in sight. Both on earth 
and in space, nuclear energy is the answer to 
man’s dream of an unlimited source of power. 

11, YOUR STAKE IN THE ATOM 


You are already receiving benefits from 
atomic energy. Every day you use products 
which have been improved or tested with 
radioactive materials. Some of you are al- 
ready using atomic produced electricity in 
your homes. As you look about your State, 
your community, and your home, you can 
find many ways atomic energy is contributing 
to the progress of our Nation. 

12. MOTION PICTURE AND DEMONSTRATION 

The feature attraction of the exhibit is a 
short, unique, three-screen motion picture 
on atomic energy. 

Some of the uses of atomic energy are 
demonstrated by the manager of the exhibit 
who will also answer any questions you 
may have about this interesting and im- 
portant subject. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, juvenile delinquency is one of 
the most difficult, long-term problems 
which this country faces. It is one that 
must be met on the community level 
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through. a concerted effort of all those 
who are concerned with the welfare of 
our children—parents, teachers, law en- 
forcement officers, and social workers. 
It is a problem that must also be met 
on the national level by a similar effort 
among the Federal agencies such as the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Justice with the Congress 
to coordinate their work in this field. 
President Kennedy has set up a Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency in the 
Justice Department headed by David 
Hackett, of Needham, Mass., to do this 
job. It represents the first large-scale 
attempt ever made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal with this problem and 
will be, I hope, the first step in an all- 
out attempt at all levels of the country to 


halt the spread of juvenile delinquency. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe, Aug. 20, 
1961] 


MILTON ACADEMY GRADUATE WARS ON 
DELINQUENCY 
WASHINGTON, August 19.—It is a long way 
from Milton Academy to the Nation’s slum 
areas and spawning grounds for juvenile 


‘delinquency. 


Yet this is the path that the New Fron- 
tier has chosen for David Hackett, 33-year- 
old graduate of Milton Academy and McGill 
University, in a bid to come up with the 
formula for solving the Nation’s juvenile 
delinquency problem. 


Early in his administration, President Ken- 


nedy set up a Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency. It marked the Federal Govern- 
ment’s first venture into the problem on a 
major scale. 


Hackett—a close friend of Attorney Gen- ; 


eral Robert Kennedy—was picked to repre- 
sent the Attorney General’s department on 
the committee. 

Now he is considered by the New Fron- 
tiers men here to be the prime mover behind 
the committee. 

Hackett—wearing a blue shirt with button- 
down collar and looking much like a grad- 
uate student from Cambridge—sees no easy 
solution to the problem but is convinced that 
the approach must be through preventive 
rather than corrective action at this time. 

Although he frankly admits that the com- 
mittee’s blueprint for action is still far from 
complete, he believes that first the commit- 
tee must help make local communities realize 
two major contributing factors to juvenile 


delinquency: 
1. Lack of employment opportunities for 
youth. 


school dropouts. 


And with the Nation’s increasing popula- — 


tion facing problems of automation and 
technological advances, Hackett is convinced 
this problem of lack of job opportunities 


for youth is just beginning. 


For the past 7 months the committee— 


it has a representative from the Departments — 


of Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as well as * * * and searching in large 
cities through the Nation. 

Even the FBI—associated in the public 
mind with the tracking down of criminals— 
has been put to work on the preventive 
phase of juvenile delinquency. 

By studying the endless statistics kept by 
the FBI, potential trouble spots throughout 
the Nation can be found by the flip of an 
IBM card. : 

Perhaps the most difficult task facing 
those who hope to solve this problem is ac- 
quiring firsthand information of what makes 


‘a juvenile delinquent tick. 
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To find out, Hackett hopes to set up 
trained task forces. 

How to train them? 

One method being pursued is to have 
future teachers actual part of present juve- 
nile gangs. 

In effect the future teacher is an under- 
cover agent, acquiring understanding that 
isn’t taught at any college. 

In addition to these teachers the task 
forces will be composed of educators, doc- 
tors, social workers, and the best brains that 
can be acquired. 

Their findings convince them that in many 
slum areas the combination of school drop- 
outs and lack of jobs results in gangs (in 
some cases; armies) of Juvenile delinquents. 

Lack of jobs is cause for * * * ployment, 
lack of skips by youngsters, and prejudice 
sometimes on the part of employers and 
sometimes on the part of labor unions. 

In some areas, Hackett says the committee 
has come to realize that an educating job has 
to be done on some youths just to get them 
to “want to work.” 

In other cases, hope has to be instilled in 
youngsters who early in life despair of ever 
getting anywhere in life and therefore join a 
“gang” where they are accepted. 

Currently the committee has teams operat- 
ing in various cities in the Nation scrutiniz- 
ing successful approaches to the problem. 

By assembling this data it hopes in the 


near future to make it available to other 


cities that can adapt to these formulas. 
“We know the solution accepted by some 
people of lockup the offenders won't work. 
There just isn’t that much money or jails,” 
Hackett claims. 
“But by trying to do something with 
youngsters before they become delinquents, 


by seeing if we can’t give them some hope 


and opportunities through education and 
jobs, we hope to take the first steps toward 
solution of the overall problem,” Hackett 
says. 

Hackett also emphasizes that in some 
school systems in some cities while top stu- 
dents get a great deal of attention, too little 
attention is paid by the school system to the 
average student. And particularly the below 
average student, he says, is very likely to be- 


come the juvenile delinquent of tomorrow if 


some attention isn’t paid to him. _ 
Hackett served with the Army paratroopers 


and before coming to Washington helped 


found two magazines in Canada. 


Resolutions of Dairyland Power Co-op 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we in Wisconsin have good rea- 
son to be proud of Dairyland Power Co- 
operative of La Crosse, Wis., which is 
the largest generation and transmission 
co-op in the world. At Dairyland’s 20th 
annual meeting this year, delegates 
passed a series of resolutions that repre- 
sent the thinking of its 27-member sys- 
tems’ 100,000 members. Under leave to 


extend my remarks, I would like to in-. 


clude some of. those resolutions in the 


RECORD: 


REA GUIDING PRINCIPLES ANNOUNCED BY 
SECRETARY FREEMAN 
Whereas the nine guiding principles for 
the of the Rural 
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tion Act announced by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman in his letter of 
February 3, 1961, to the employees of REA, 


are principles for which rural electric co- 


operatives the country over and their mem- 
bers have worked for many years; and 
Whereas the application of these prin- 


ciples will give tremendous impetus to the 


program of cooperative rural electrification, 
and will admirably serve the best interests 
of not only the millions of rural peoples 
who are the direct beneficiaries of coopera- 
tive rural electric service but the economic 


health and social development of the gen- 


eral public: 

Now, therefore, we the delegates to the 
20th annual meeting of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, do hereby express our appre- 
ciation to Secretary Freeman and the admin- 
istration he represents for his succinct and 
understanding statement of those principles 


and we do hereby pledge our wholehearted 


support to the application of those principles 
in the administration of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act. 


REA ADMINISTRATOR, NORMAN M. CLAPP 


Whereas in February of 1961, President 
John F. Kennedy appointed Norman Clapp 
of our Dairyland area as Administrator of 
REA; and 

Whereas by his prior work as Administra- 
tive Assistant to the late U.S. Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., and his later work as an 
outstanding rural newspaper publisher, edi- 
tor, and journalist, Norman Clapp displayed 
a fine understanding of the problems of 
cooperative rural electrification and an un- 


. deviating support of the principles essen- 
tial to its success; and 


Whereas since assuming the duties of Ad- 
ministrator, Norman Clapp has demonstrated 
by word and act that he will dedicate him- 
self to carrying out in administrative prac- 
tice the fine principles for administration of 
REA so admirably set forth by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman; and 

Whereas Administrator Norman Clapp has 
further demonstrated a keen understanding 
of the present and future problems of REA 
and a determination and ability to solve 
them in a manner which will promote the 
best interests of cooperative rural electrifica- 
tion; and 

Whereas Administrator Norman Clapp has 
particularly demonstrated a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the role that generation and 
a continuation of low REA interest rates 
must play in the future development of the 
REA pr 

Now, therefore, we, the delegates to the 
20th annual meeting of Dairyland Power Co- 
operative do hereby express our appreciation 
to President Kennedy for his appointment of 
Norman Clapp as Administrator of REA and 
we do further commend and congratulate 


Administrator Clapp for his auspicious start 


in discharging the duties of his important 
office, and we commend him for his coura- 
geous and understanding determination to 
carry into administrative practice those prin- 
ciples which we wholeheartedly support. 


AGRICULTURAL ELECTRICAL RESEARCH 


Whereas contemporaneous with the ad- 
vance of rural electrification since the pas- 
sage of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
life tn America has become richer and better 
through a manifold increase in the use of 
electric energy; and 

Whereas advancing scientific aaowtion in 
the fleld of electronics promises to further 
revolutionize our traditional methods of 
production on the farm and in industry and 
commerce and to better solve many of our 
problems of health and of economic well 
being; and 

Whereas in the application of new 
discoveries in the field of electronics to ag- 
riculture has been delayed because of lack 
of research and research facilities devoted to 
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the specific problems of agricultural produc- 
tion; and 

Whereas Senator Husert Humpnureyr of 
Minnesota has introduced in the U.S. Senate 
bill S. 859, and Representative Merwin Coap 
of Iowa has introduced in the U.S. House 
HR. 7005 to provide for the establishment of 
a farm electrification research laboratory; 
and 

Whereas the passage of bills S. 859 and 
H.R. 7005, and the establishment of such a 
laboratory should substantially advance the 


application of new discoveries in the flelds of 


electricity and electronics to the pressing 
problems of agriculture and immeasurably 
enrich and advance our agricultural and 
general economy. 

Now, therefore, we, the delegates to the 
20th annual meeting of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative urge the passage of companion 
bills S. 859 and H.R. 7005, and request that 
all Senators and Congressmen from the 
Dairyland service area give these bills their 
full 
ASSISTANCE IN RURAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the enactment into law of the 
Area Redevelopment bill (S. 1), imposes a 
responsibility and presents an opportunity to 
the members of rural electric cooperatives 
because much of the rural phases of the 
program of area redevelopment to relieve 
unemployment and create job opportunities 
will be financed by direct Treasury loans and 
will. be administered by the Department of 
Agriculture with the likelihood the REA will 
be asked to assist in important parts of said 
program; and 

Whereas the experience gained by REA 
personnel and by the personnel and members 
of REA cooperative borrowers in the rural 
electrification loan p should be of 
real assistance in the development of sound 
rural area development projects; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the delegates to the 20th 
annual meeting of Dairyland Power Cooper- 
ative, That Dairyland Power Cooperative, its 
personnel, directors and members be urged 
vw assist in the planning and promotion of 
rural area redevelopment projects in the 
Dairyland service area and to provide leader- 
ship in the program in cooperation with 
responsible agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the end that the rural area redevel- 
opment program can achieve its objective in 
materially improving the economic health 
of depressed rural areas. 


GENERAL MANAGER JOHN P. MADGETT 
Whereas John P. Madgett, as general man- 


ager, has been chief executive officer of 


Dairyland Power Cooperative since 1947, and 
has led Dairyland through its great construc- 
tion program in generation, transmission and 
distribution, and has succeeded with the 
help of his associates, in bringing an im- 
proved electrical service at lowercost to the 
entire Dairyland membership; and 

Whereas through his forthright and ag- 
gressive leadership, he has entered boldly 
into new fields such as barge operations, 
tion program in generation, transmission and 
interconnections, pooling arrangements and 
atomic energy plant procurement, which 
bring increased benefits to the Dairyland 
membership; and 

Whereas the influence of his leadership 
has been felt throughout the Nation in the — 
cooperative rural electrification 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates here assem- 
bled take this opportunity of commending 
our General Manager John P. Madgett for 
his untiring efforts in behalf of rural peo- 
ple throughout the Dairyland service area 


and the Nation. 
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